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The Week. 


Tue Tariff Commission has been made up 
of five representatives of special interests (the 
woollen-manufacturers, the iron-masters, the 
wool-growers, the rice-growers, and the sugar- 
planters), two persons classed as ‘‘ strong pro- 
tectionists,” one person classed as a ‘‘mode- 
rate protectionist,” and one (Mr. John §8. 
Phelps, of Missouri) whose tariff predilections 
are not known, but who is supposed to have 
been placed on the Commission because he 
was a Democrat, and who is at all events super- 
annuated and has, since his appointment, 
resigned. The 7ribune’s Washington corre- 
spondent says very frankly that ‘‘the work of 
the Commission is not to decide whether or 
not there shall be a protective tariff, but to 
make a protective tariff.” This statement of 
the intent of the Commission is undoubtedly 
true, as far as it goes, butit is incomplete. We 
have a protective tariff now. The purpose of 
the Commission, therefore, must be to make 
another and different protective tariff. This 
can be done only by making a redistribution 
of the duties so as to take away from some in- 
terests a portion of the favors given to them, 
and to bestow the same upon others. They 
can hardly expect to increase the aggregate 
burden of the tariff: the country is in no 
mood for that ; but they may divide the 
spoils differently. We cannot say that we 
are disappointed by the make-up of the Com- 
mission. Having looked upon the movement 
from the beginning as an effort to stave off 
needed amendments of the tariff, the separate 
and successive steps taken to carry out this 
intention are not, in our view, matters of any 
great moment. 











The Senate on Monday and Tuesday made 
an attempt to grapple with the Japanese in- 
demnity question, and, in the effort to be ‘‘ just 
honest enough,” made a sad exhibition of it- 
self. The money originally received from Japan, 

785,000, belongs either to the United States 
or to Japan; and of course the interest belongs 
to the owner of the principal. The Senate 
voted, however, that the principal only 
ought to be returned. The only reason ad- 
vanced for treating the matter in this way was 
the statement of Messrs. Plumband Ingalls that 
a “‘ lobby” has been at work for years in the in- 
terest of the Japanese Government. This lobby 
has been got up, it seems, by the Japanese 
Minister, who has ‘“‘ descended from the diplo- 
matic office he occupies,” and is hard at work 
‘influencing legislation.” They evidently 
think that he is spendinga good deal of money, 
for he is described as not only lobbying the 
Senate and getting up elaborate legal briefs, 
but as furnishing the entire press of the country 
with editorials. On the whole, they make him 
out the most accomplished corruptionist that 
has ever appeared at Washington. He has 
got the newspapers of both parties not merely 
to favor his scheme for taking money out of 
the Treasury, but to insist that it would be 


a breach of national faith not to do it. 
The strangest part of the matter is that a 
considerable number of votes should~be in- 
fluenced by such stuff as this. 





Mr. Wilson, in the course of his opening 
for the defence in the Star-route trials, re- 
sorted to an argument in defence of his 
clients of a somewhat novel character. He 
urged that in the far West the returns from 
the overland mail service had always been 
small in proportion to the outlay. This 
service was first established at the time of 
the California gold fever in 1849, ‘‘ over the 
alkali deserts,” over ‘‘ sage-brush plains, where 
no living thing larger than a jack-rabbit 
could be met with in hundreds of miles,” 
over ‘enormous mountains,” too; and its 
maintenance cost $600,000, while the returns 
from postage were only $27,000. Not satistied 
with this, the Government pushed out another 
route through the Southwest, passing through 
“many miles of morass,” over ‘scorching 
prairies,” where the thermometer went “ far 
above a hundred,” down through “the deso- 
late Staked Plains of Texas”; and this route 
cost $600,000 a year, and only brought in 
$2,000. ‘‘Now,” said Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ has any 
complaint ever been made against the opera- 
tion of these routes because of their cost? Not 
a voice was ever raised against them.” The 
difference between the two cases, however, is 
that in the Star-routes the cost was not occa- 
sioned by the alkali deserts, the sage-brush 
plains, the enormous mountains, the miles of 
morass, or the-scorching prairies, but by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General and his 
friends taking the money and putting it into 
their own pockets. This constitutes an im- 
portant distinction between the two cases, as 
the jury will no doubt, on reflection, per- 
ceive. 





The Republican State Convention in Ohio, 
which met, deliberated, and adjourned on Wed- 
nesday, had the difficult task to perform of har- 
neasing two horses together that wanted to go 
in two opposite directions. The principal point 
was how to keep the temperance vote and the 
German vote at the same time. The plat- 
form presents a model of plausibility in- 
tended not to offend anybody, and for that 

. very reason calculated not to satisfy anybody. 
It provides that, ‘‘by specific taxation, the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors should be made to 
bear its share of the public burdens,” and that 
the Constitution, which, according to the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court on the 
Pond law, stands in the way, should be 
amended accordingly. This has a fair sound 
to the uninitiated, but it is very questionable 
whether it will satisfy the opponents of strict 
sumptuary laws in Ohio, who have learned to 
suspect the contents of the wooden horse of 
Troy, while on the other hand it will be scarcely 
satisfactory to the strict sort of temperance peo- 
ple. Thus this platform may fail in winning 
back the disaffected German vote, and suc- 
ceed in driving away the advocates of pro- 
hibition. The whole muddle is the upshot of 





one of those ill-advised attempts to save peo- 


ple from perdition by extreme legislation—at- 
\empts which, asexperience teaches, will always 
iail the more surely the more extreme that 
legislation is, while moderate measures might be 
quite effective. 





It has been determined upon by Mr. Came- 
ron, according to recent advices, that his State 
Convention, recalled to nominate a candidate 
for ‘‘ Congressman-at-large,” is to select Mr. 
Wanamaker, the great clothing mr chant of 
Philadelphia. There is said to be a good deal 
of reluctance on the part of ‘‘the boys” to 
nominate that gentleman, but as Mr. Came- 
ron has selected him, they will, of course, have 
to obey orders. The reasons why Mr. Cameron 
made that selection are very curious. Mr. Wa- 
namaker is not known as much of a statesman: 
he has not even taken any part in polities. 
But, in Mr. Cameron’s opinion, he is the man 
for the hour (1) because he is a prominent 
Presbyterian and great Sunday-school patron, 
and may therefore be expected to draw a large 
religious vote, and (2) because he is,as a clothing 
merchant, a very large advertiser in the neows- 
papers, and it is thought no paper in Phila- 
delphia will dare to oppose him for fear of 
losing his patronage. With his peculiar views 
of human nature, Mr. Cameron evidently 
thinks that he is putting the fidelity of the In- 
dependents to their cause to a very severe test 
by a nomination of such many-sided strength. 





The announcement that the collection of 
“assessments” is this year to be carried into 
the Navy-yards, and that even the laborers 
are to be levied on, shows that the spoilsmen 
are steadily growing more audacious in their 
ventures. The Navy-yards have long been— 
in fact, have always been—great sources of 
corruption; but hitherto, we believe, as far 
as the laborers were concerned, a vote has been 
considered a fair equivalent for employment. 
They have not hitherto been compelled to pay 
cash for their places besides voting. Any col- 
lection of assessments is the sale of Govern- 
ment offices for money, but the manual labor- 
ers have not until now been expected to pur- 
chase theirs. This sort of traflic has been com- 
mon enough in past ages in every country. In 
France, under the old régime, a large number 
of Government places were vendible, and in 
England commissions in the Army remained 
negotiable commodities down to our own day. 
But we believe no Government but our own, 
and no party but the Republican party, has 
until now forced the laborer and mechanic to 
pay out of his scanty earnings for the privilege 
of doing public work. Even the Turkish 
Pashas have not reached this point, so far as 
we know, though some of them are ready 
for anything with a profit in it. Of course, 
assessed laborers cannot be good workmen. 
They would be more than human if they ren- 
dered faithful service in employment which 
they have purchased. The connection of the 
assessment system in general with the cost 
and inefficiency of Navy-yard work must be 
close, and will hereafter be closer, though we 





may not be able to say exactly how much of 
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the waste, and extravagance, and failure of 
our navy-building and navy-maintaining is 
due to it, 


The bill making retirement at the age of 
sixty-four compulsory in the Army passed the 
All efforts to except 
Sheridan from its 
operation were unsuccessful, owing to the fear 
felt by many that if exceptions were once 
begun they would be greatly multiplied. It 
cannot be said that there is any great hardship 
in the rule. No man of sixty-four can be 
greatly wronged by being relieved from active 
work, with a pension, six years before the 
period which is for all practical purposes the 
term of human life. There is hardly any 
man who by the age of sixty-four has not 
begun to feel the weight of years, and the 
cases are rare indeed in which an officer who 
has begun to feel the weight of years is fit for 
active in the field, and as a rule 
every officer in the Army ought to be fit 
for active service in the field. As a rule, too, 
the elderly soldiers have got the worst of it, 
other things being equal, in campaigns against 
young opponents. The success of the Germans 
under old generals in the wars of 1866 and 1870 
is an exception, but it must be remembered that 
the real work of these two campaigns was done 
by General Moltke years before. The greatest 
achievement of his career was the organi- 
zation and perfection of the Prussian Gen- 
eral Staff, probably the most complete and 
effective weapon of war ever devised. The 
campaigns against Austria and France were 
by it planned long before the war broke out, 
and the Army put into a state of perfect readi- 
ness. The blows which followed, too, were 
delivered in close accordance with the pro- 
gramme, and they fell with such force and 
regularity that they had almost the air of being 
struck by the hammer of Fate. The result 
was that the enemy was destroyed with lite- 
rally unprecedented speed. The Austrian 
capital was at the mercy of the Prussians, and 
peace concluded, in six weeks. The French 
Emperor and his Army had been bagged and 
his capital reduced to extremities in nine 
months. So that there was in neither contest 
the prolonged wear and tear of the sudden and 
unforeseen, which are most trying to elderly 
nerves. That Moltke and Steinmetz and 
Vogel von Falkenstein could haye stood the 
vicissitudes of a protracted struggle like our 
Civil War, is not likely. 


Senate on Tuesday. 
Generals Sherman and 


service 


Our military policy is a very simple one. 
We do not need a large army, but we do need 
a considerable body of trained officers, ready 
to take the command of a large army when- 
ever we see fit to raise one, knowing well that 
the emergency which calls for one is, if it ever 
occur, pretty sure to be sudden. It should, 
therefore, be our object to encourage officers 
to enter the service and remain long enough to 
learn its business thoroughly, and then to 
leave it, so as to have a steady stream passing 
through the process of training. Whatever in 
our system of promotion or retirement affords 
this encouragement is desirable; whatever di- 
minishes it, pernicious. And it must not be 
forgotten that in creating a military organiza- 
tion it is the probable effect on the imaginations 
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of the young we have mainly to bear in mind. 
The period of retirement, for instance, should 
be fixed so as nct to make the young men 
think promotion iikely to be slow, and not 
to make middle-aged men think themselves 
likely to be hardly dealt with. It is these 
two classes whose views should settle the 
matter. As a general rule a man of sixty-five, 
who prances about, and fancies he can sit a 
horse as well as ever, and is as good in a 
campaign as any one, is a foolish old fellow 
whose powers of mind as well as of body are 
failing. Some of the most shocking disasters 
in the history of war have been caused by this 
class of officers. The memorable panic of the 
British cavalry at Chillianwallah was largely 
caused by the presence in command of an 
aged brigadier who had to be lifted into his 
saddle, and the earlier and still more frightful 
disaster of Cabul, in 1841, was directly due to 
the age and infirmity of Elphinstone, the 
general in command. 


The gold-export movement during the week 
was not important, and late in the week the 
foreign demand for American railroad securi- 
ties was renewed, having undoubtedly been 
stimulated by the favorable condition and 
prospects of the crops, and by the fact that 
Mr. Vanderbilt spoke to his friends more en- 
couragingly about his railroads than he has 
done of late, and because of the belief that he 
has been buying back the shares in them which 
he sold. The New York banks, mainly in 
consequence of the excessive disbursements 
of the Treasury for the redemption of called 
bonds, gained in reserve, and now hold up- 
ward of $5,000,000 more lawful money than 
the reserve law requires. In the foreign trade 
of the country the imports are decreasing, but 
there is no increase in merchandise exports. 
Domestic trade continues very dull. There 
has been no extension of the labor troubles; 
on the contrary, in some places the strikers 
have returned to work. At the Stock Ex- 
change prices declined early in the week, but 
later advanced to the highest figures. Rail- 
road earnings show surprising gains; the toh- 
nage is larger than a year ago, and the rates 
are higher than since the outbreak of the late 
railroad war. 





The circulation on Friday on the Stock Ex- 
change of rumors affecting. the solvency of 
some half dozen prominent houses—rumors 
which could not be traced to any responsible 
source, and which were falsified by the fact 
that the houses in question continued to trans- 
act business as usual—was evidently a part of 
a “bear campaign,” and is by no means un- 
precedented in the history of Wall Street. 
If a party is ‘“‘short” of a particular stock, 
and has exhausted all other means of de- 
pressing its price, the last resort is to 
spread a story that some firm known to be 
‘‘long” of the same stock is about to fail, and 
to have this story telegraphed privately to all 
partsof thecountry. To those who believe 
the story (and many will believe it if some- 
body else has actually failed within a day or 
two), the inference will be'that a large amount 
of this stock will come on the market sud- 
denly, with the effect of depressing the price. 


Bona-fide holders will thus be alarmed and 
impelled to sell before the expected break 
comes, and their selling will produce the 
break desired and intended by the malignants 
who invented the slander. This is an old 
story. The practice of crying down the credit 
and standing of respectable and solvent firms 
has been in vogue so long, and has yielded such 
handsome returns to fresh relays of rascals, that 
we must not indulge in the hope of seeing a 
stop put to it at an early day. But the Stock 
Exchange ought to expel from its member- 
ship any person who can be shown, upon 
good evidence, to have set on foot false ru- 
mors respecting the credit and solvency of a 
fellow-member; this as an additional penalty 
to that imposed by the law of the State for 
the same offence. 


The English friends of marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister have just been defeated, 
by a very small majority of four, however, in 
a vote of 360, in an attempt to carry their bill 
through the House of Lords. As the royal 
family seems to have come over to them, 
the Prince of Wales and the Dukes of 
Edinburgh and Albany voting in the 
minority, their triumph cannot be far dis- 
tant. There never has been a more curious 
or characteristic agitation in England than 
that on this question. The number of men 
who wish to marry their deceased wives’ sis- 
ters never seems to have been great : in fact, 
they were only a handful all told; but their 
attempts to get their wishes legalized have 
been met by an opposition of almost 
passionate bitterness. The contradictions pro- 
duced in the utilitarian argument against them 
have been very remarkable. It has been main- 
tained, often by the same writer, that the cases 
were so few that it would be absurd to change 
the law on account of them; and also, that 
they were so numerous and desperate that if 
legislation were provided for their benefit 
it would lead to an awful amount of crme, 
including wife-murder and incest. The Sat- 
urday Review has for many years had an 
annual article on men who wish to marry 
their deceased wives’ sisters, in which they 
are painted in the blackest colors, as an 
extraordinary mixture of imbecility and 
lawlessness, and as capable of overthrow- 
ing both throne and altar, if necessary, to 
gratify their desires. The supporters of the 
change are, however, after all more powerful 
.and persistent than the opponents of it, be- 
cause their interest in the question is keener. 
They have, in short, the advantage over the 
latter which the high-tariff men have over the 
freetraders. A man who wishes to marry his 
wife’s sister is, as an agitator on this subject, 
worth two dozen men who think he ought not 


to marry her. 


Mr. Henry George has made a conyert of 
Michael Davitt, the Irish suspect, to his plan 
of having the state own all the land of the 
country and let it out to the occupiers, and he 
proposes to have it adopted in Ireland under 
the auspices of an Insh Parliament, the land- 
lords to be bought out for about $750,000,000. 
The worst effect of this will be its unset- 
tling effect on the Irish tenants, who are 








now in a transition state and need all pos- 
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sible assistance in settling down. That the 
scheme will receive much real acceptance 
from the farmers is very unlikely, because 
they see peasant proprietorship already with- 
in their reach ; and that any body of Celtic 
peasant proprietors will ever consent to sur- 
render their land to the state or anybody else, 
is something which the experience of France 
justifies us in disbelieving. If the Irish ten- 
ants ever get the fee simple of their farms, the 
danger is that even the purchase money ad 
vanced by the state will not be repaid, although 
a fixed amount. That a scheme for saddling 
them with a variable state rent would be ac- 
cepted is most unlikely. But that the Davitt 
plan might furnish something to clamor for, 
as a stepping-stone to proprietorship free of 
all charges whatever, is not very unlikely, and 
if he perseveres with it, he may greatly em- 
barrass Parnell, The more such theories 
are produced by the Irish leaders, however, 
the more remote the period at which capital 
will seek the country for any species of invest- 
ment. 





As Mr. Gladstone rather pooh-poohed the 
disinclination of the Irish judges to serve 
without juries under the Repression Bill, and, 
in fact, intimated that he had not heard of it, 
they have held another meeting, at which they 
have drawn up a protest, which, to make as- 
surance sure, they have sent to Mr. Gladstone’s 
house,reiterating their objections. One of them, 
Baron Fitzgerald, will, it is said, resign, in case 
this feature of the bill is not modified. The truth 
is, that as the billisan English measure, and as 
no Irishman of note, whether lay or profes- 
sional, has been consulted about it—not even 
the judges on whom it is proposed to lay this 
most serious and unprecedented burden—it 
ought to provide a special tribunal made up 
of Englishmen or Irishmen who approve 
of it. Inasmuch as it constitutes a startling 
departure from the existing usages of Eng- 
lish jurisprudence, it is essentially a law which 
nobody who disbelieves in it ought to be 
called on to execute, and, least of all, the 
judges, because the only thing they have to 
rely on for the preservation of their moral 
authority is the popular belief in their politi- 
cal impartiality. If their resistance should 
lead to greater consideration for Irish 
opinion in the concoction of Irish legislation, 
it wili do great good. One of the singular 
but very instructive incidents of Mr. Forster's 
official career as Chief Secretary was that, 
although he was exercising enormous powers 
and had but little knowledge of the country, 
he never consulted an Irish member, not even 
one of the moderate Liberals. 





The Tribune cites, as an illustration of the 
prophetic powers of its London correspondent, 
his prediction that Mr. Duillon’s late “heart- 
breaking speech,” as Mr. Gladstone called it in 
the House of Commons, would find its ‘‘ echo 
in the report of an Irish rifle behind a hedge.” 
Accordingly, says the editor, ‘‘ the same issue 
of the Tribune which contained the prediction 
chronicled its fulfilment ” in the murder of Mr. 
Bourke. Unfortunately, it is not so easy as 
this would make it appear, to become a first- 





class Irish prophet. The practice of mur- 


dering landlords as a remedy for agrarian 
wrongs began in Ireland between 1750 and 
1760. It was the first sign of life the con- 
quered population gave after the triumph of 
William of Orange and the enactment of the 
Penal Laws. It has continued steadily ever 
since, and has been promoted by various 
organizations, beginning with the ‘‘ White 
Boys,” and coming down tothe ‘‘Moonshiners.” 
During all that period there has been no year in 
which some agrarian murders were not com- 
mitted; there were some years in which more 
were committed than in any one of the last 
three. In order to repress them fifty coercion 
acts of various degrees of severity have been 
passed. In all debates on Irish matters in the 
House of Commons since 1800, these outrages 
have been used to taunt and silence all, 
whether English or Irish, members who urged 
the redress of Irish grievances, In many 
cases they have been used, as in Dillon’s case, 
to make orators who denounced force as 
“‘no remedy” responsible for the murders 
which followed the delivery of their speeches. 
In fact, one of the favorite modes of evading 
the radical treatment of the Irish problem has 
been to accuse them of instigating by their 
language an excitable and lawless population 
to deeds of violence. That the Zribune cor- 
respondent should know nothing of the his- 
tory of the Irish question is not surprising, 
because it is not an inviting branch of litera- 
ture; but the rule that ‘‘ you mustn’t pro- 
phesy unless you know” is peculiarly appli- 
cable to his case. 





The notion which the Tory papers in Eng- 
land are industriously preaching, too, that the 
Land League teachings have caused the vio- 
lence of the past three years,is equally absurd. 
The violence began in its present form 130 
years ago. The causes of it were described 
by Dean Swift in his fiercest rhetoric. They 
were described forty years later by Ar- 
thur Young, and since the beginning of the 
century have been described by hundreds of 
travellers, publicists, and economists, English 
and foreign, and by three English Qommis- 
sions. These all tell the same story. Roughly 
speaking, peasants shoot landlords to keep 
down rents. In some cases, as in Tipperary, 
for instance, which was forty years ago literal- 
ly a ‘‘dark and bloody ground,” they shot 
so successfully that the rents have been 
moderate and the county very peaceable 
ever since. To state these things in this way 
has, of course, the air, from one point of view, 
of palliating or instigating crime. And yet 
stated they must be, before the remedy can be 
applied. But the question on whom the greater 
bloodguiltiness rests—those who have for a 
century permitted this fountain of woe to 
flow, or those who have from time to time 
passionately and indiscreetly called attention 
to it—is one which few moralists will have 
much difficulty in answering. 





The retirement of General Ignatieff as Min- 
ister of the Interior might be taken as a symp- 
tom of reformatory intentions on the part of 
the Russian Czar. In diplomacy Ignatieff 
was currently called ‘‘the father of lies.” 
In politics he was one of the chief pillars 
of old Russian absolutism, and in adminis 
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tration he was looked upon as the very em 
bodiment of arbitrary and corrupt methods. 
His withdrawal from an important post in the 
Ministry would, therefore, under any circum. 
stances, be a sine qua non of a liberal and 
enlightened policy. But the appointment of 
Count Tolstoi as his successor is not calculated 
to encourage great hopes in that respect. He 
was Minister of Public Instruction once, and 
as such he showed himself more of the 
kind of Ignatieff than of General Melikoff, the 
reform Minister, who, when in power, deemed 
it necessary to use his whole influence to 
bring about the removal of Tolstoi from the 
place he then held. 


The Turkish Commissioner has arrived in 
Egypt, the Sultan's efforts to have the confer 
ence given up before he went having failed. The 
Powers refuse to give up the conference, and 
the Commissioner is to do the best he can in the 
meantime. He is said to have instructions to 
restore the authority of the Khedive, and has 
received Arabi Bey coldly, but the populace in 
Cairo have evidently been led to believe that 
his mission is to oust foreigners from control 
in Egypt, and revive the Mussulman supre- 
macy. The Commissioner probably has in 
structions to do everything to satisfy the 
Powers, but it will be done in such a way as 
to make the people regard it as an assertion of 
the Sultan’s authority for which the Powers 
are grateful. 


The situation in Egypt has been so long 
‘*strained,” as the diplomatists say, that the 
wonder is that the outbreak at Alexandria, 
reported on Monday, did not come sooner. 
The population of course know nothing 
about the negotiations between the Powers, 
and the reasons of state which make France 
and England reluctant to take active steps 
to restore order. They only know what they 
see, and what they see is that Arabi Bey 
and his men are masters of Egypt and do 
not care a straw what the infidels think or 
say, and that the Khedive has no authority. 
If France and England had made up their 
mind to leave Egypt to the Egyptians, the pro- 
longation of this state of things would make 
but little difference. But nothing can be further 
from their thoughts. They are determined, 
each for different reasons, that the Egyptians 
shall not have Egypt, and it was, therefore, 
incumbent on them to let the Egyptians know 
in some unmistakable way at the outset that 
Arabi Bey’s performances were simple tom- 
foolery, and that if he did not soon desist, he 
would be.summarily dealt with. He has been 
allowed to go on, however, so long that the 
populace in Alexandria and Cairo have 
begun to feel that the foreigners are there 
on sufferance; and this being the case, 
a row in a café was all that was necessary to 
bring on an émeute such as has occurred, 
The worst of it is that order and security will 
be now much harder to restore than before. 
Moreover, the attack on the Italian Consul 
brings Italy into the field, with a claim to 
meddle which she did not before possess, The 
Italians will now hardly be content if their 
Ministry does not make a show of Italian 
troops to the Egyptians, and there is nothing 





which France would like less. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





[WEDNFsDAY, June 7, to TUESDAY, June 13, 1882, inclusive. ] 


DOMESTIC. 
On Wednesday afternoon the President 
sent to the Senate his nominations for the 


Commission authorized by Congress to in- 


quire into the tariff and suggest legisla- 
tion. The names are as follows: Wil- 
liam A. Wheeler, of New York, chairman ; 


John L. Hayes, of Massachusetts; Henry W. 
Oliver, jr., of Pennsylvania; Austin M. Gar- 
land, of Illinois; Jacob Ambler, of Ohio; 
John 8. Phelps, of Missouri; Robert P. Porter, 
of the District of Columbia; John W. H. 
Underwood, of Georgia; and Duncan F. Ken- 
ner, of Louisiana, The Commission is largely 
made’ up of representatives of the leading in- 
terests which profit by a high protective tariff. 
Mr. Phelps and Mr. Wheeler have declined to 
serve, 


The Japanese Indemnity Bill was passed by 
the Senate on Tuesday by a vote of 35 to 13. 
The bill, as it came from the House, provided 
for the repayment to Japan of $785,000 unjustly 
taken from her, with interest, but the Senate 
struck out the interest, and voted to return 
only the principal. 


On Monday the House of Representatives 
agreed to the Senate amendment to the Army 
Bill, fixing the age for compulsory retirement 
of Army officers at sixty-four. 


The House Committee on Civil-Service Re- 
form has directed a favorable report to be 
made to the House of Representatives on Mr. 
Kasson’s bill, which charges the Court of 
Claims with the preliminary consideration of 
cases of contested elections. 


The Foreign Affairs Committee has reported 
to the House a joint resolution authorizing the 
President to call an international conference 
to fix a common prime meridian for the regu- 
lation of time throughout the world. 

The Ohio Republican State Convention 
met on Wednesday and nominated Charles 
Townsend for Secretary of State; John H. 
Doyle for Judge of the Supreme Court; 
and Charles Flickinger for Member of the 
Board of Public Works. The platform 
adopted laments the death of President Gar- 
field ; approves President Arthur’s course ; 
condemns the outrages upon the Jews in 
Russia, and calls for a continuance of the 
efforts of the Government to ameliorate 
their condition ; endorses and aflirms the prin- 
ciple of protection to American industry; de- 
mands that, ‘‘ by specific taxation, the traffic 
in intoxicating hquors shall be made to bear 
its share of the public burden,” and that the 
Constitution of the State shall be changed so 
as to give the people practical control of the 
liquor traffic, ‘‘ to the end that the evils result- 
ing therefrom may be effectually provided 
against.” This last clause 1s the most impor- 
tant in the platform, for upon the way in which 
the liquor question was treated depended the 
German vote in the State. The action of the 
Convention in coming out decidedly in favor of 
specific taxation of the liquor traffic will, it is 
conceded, lose a large portion of the Germans 
to the Republicans. 

The Independent-Liberal State Convention 
of North Carolina met on Wednesday. Sixty 
of the ninety-five counties are said to have 
been represented by men who have hereto- 
fore acted and voted with the Democratic 
party. The premeryns cory ‘‘all persons, with- 
out regard to past political affiliations,” to join 
the party ; denounces the present system of 
county government in the State; demands a 
free ballot and a fair count; denounces all sump- 
tuary laws or class legislation in general, and 
the Prohibition Act in particular, and calls 
for its repeal; calls fora liberal system of pub- 
lic instruction, both by the State and National 
Governments, and to that end urges the “‘ ap- 
plication of all the funds arising from the tax 
on distilled spirits by the general Government 
to the common schools of the State.” 





Two Democratic election officers of Halifax 
County, North Carolina, were convicted of 
fraud at Raleigh, on Thursday. They will both 
be sent to the Penitentiary. This is looked 
upon as a great victory for a ‘‘ free vote and a 
fair count” in that State, and it is thought that 
the precedent will do much toward securing 
a fair vote and an honest count in the Novem- 
ber elections. 


The Alabama Democratic State Convention 
met on Thursday at Montgomery and nomi- 
nated E. A. O’Neal for Governor by acclama- 
tion. He is a native of the State, a lawyer by 
profession, and was a Brigadier-General 1n the 
Confederate Army. The platform demands a 
strict construction of the Federal Constitution; 
denounces centralization ; invites immigration 
and capital to the State, and pledges them 
‘full and perfect protection”; says that ‘‘public 
education should be fostered and encouraged 
by the State as far as the means of the State 
will allow”; calls for the’ protection and pre- 
servation of the purity of the ballot-box, and 
condemns any attempt to interfere with the 
free and full exercise of the elective franchise. 


The Iowa Greenback State Convention met 
on Thursday and elected General Weaver 
chairman. The Committee on Resolutions re- 
ported in opposition to the national banks and 
in favor of the general Government. issuing 
legal-tender notes ; in opposition to refunding 
the interest-bearing debt of the country; in 
favor of the unlimited coinage of gold and sil- 
ver ; in opposition to railway and telegraph 
monopolies ; and in favor of a revision of the 
tariff in the interests of American labor. 


The Maine Republican State Convention 
was held at Portland on Tuesday. Frederick 
Robie was nominated for Governor. Senator 
Hale presided at the Convention, and Senator 
Frye made an address which created great 
enthusiasm. The platform calls for an honest 
count of votes, maintenance of free schools, 
protective tariff, hard money, and opposes 
the reduction of the internal-revenue tax on 
liquors. 


The Utah Constitutional Convention as- 
sembled on Wednesday and adopted a memo- 
rial to Congress, urging the admission of the 
State, and appointed a committee of seven to 
goto Washington immediately and personally 
urge the admission of Utah into the sisterhood 
of States. 


The election in Oregon resulted in a victory 
forthe Republicans. George, the Republican 
candidate for Congress, was elected by a ma- 
jority of over 3,500,which is the largest ma- 
jority ever given to any candidate. The Re- 
publicans control the Legislature by a certain 
majority of ten. 

The Legislature of Rhode Island re#lected 
Senator Henry B. Anthony on Tuesday. 


News has been received from Patrick and 
Franklin Counties, Virginia, that the people 
of those counties have been threatened with a 
famine, owing to the failure of the corn crop. 
The counties are remote from railway com- 
munication, in a mountainous country, and it 
is difficult to ship provisions to them. There 
were said, on Tuesday, to be hundreds, if not 
thousands, especially in Patrick County, who 
were without food, and had no idea where 
their next meal was to come from. Many per- 
sons, both white and colored, had not tasted 
food, except such vegetables as they could 
gather in the fields, for two days. 

Major E. A. Burke, State Treasurer of 
Louisiana, and Mr. C. H. Parker, editor of 
the New Orleans Picayune, fought a duel in 
New Orleans on Wednesday, in which Mr. 
Burke was severely wounded in the thigh. 
The cause of the duel was an article which 
appeared in the Picayune reflecting on Mr. 


‘Burke. 


A committee of workmen from the Cincin- 
nati iron mills met the proprietors of the mills 
on Saturday, and made an agreement to go to 
work on Monday on the terms of the contract 
of last October, the contract, however, to be 





amended by striking out the word ‘‘ forever.” 
The prices at present will be the same as those 
when they stopped work, and will remain so 
until the scale is fixed at Pittsburgh, when 
that will be the Cincinnati scale. All the iron 
mills in the Cincinnati region began work on 
Monday. Thesituationin Pittsburgh remains 
unchanged. The members of the Amalga- 
mated Association are preparing for a great 
labor demonstration on the 17th of June. 
There will be a procession which will be one 
of the largest that ever marched in Pittsburgh. 
Delegations from various States will partici- 
pate, and it is expected that there will be from 
20,000 to 25,000 men in line. 


While 150 Poles and Bohemians were re- 
turning from work in the mills at Cleveland, 
Ohio, under protection of a guard of police- 
men, they were attacked by a mob of strikers 
who were finally driven off by the police, but 
not until they had inflicted serious injuries 
upon some of the Bohemians. 


Commissioner McFarland says that a larger 
amount of public lands will have been dis- 
posed of during the year ending June 30, 
1882, than during any preceding year since 
the establishment of the General Land Office. 


The opening arguments of counsel in the 
Star-route cases ended on Thursday, and the 
prosecution began to put in its testimony. 

Mr. Reed has applied to Associate Justice 
Bradley, of the Supreme Court, for a writ of 
habeas corpus in the Guiteau case, upon the 
ground that the Criminal Court of the District 
of Columbia had no jurisdiction. Justice 
Bradley has the papers under consideration, 
and his decision is looked for in a day or two. 
This is Guiteau’s last chance. 

A reunion of officers of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies upon the battle-field of Gettys- 
wy | for the purpose of locating the positions 
- the various commands began on Wednes- 

ay. 


The American Medical Association, which 
has been in session at St. Paul, Minnesota, re- 
fused on Wednesday to admit the delegates 
from the New York State Medical Society, on 
the ground that there were in the code of 
ethics of the New York Society “‘ provisions 
essentially differing from and in conflict with” 
the code of ethics of the American Asociation. 

Chief-Justice Bradford L. Prince, of New 
Mexico, and Judge Porter, of Arizona, have 
tendered their resignations to the President. 

The Spanish-American Claims Commission 
has adjourned until July 8. All business be 
fore the Commission will remain at a stand 
still until the Governments of Spain and the 
United States come to a final understanding 
on the general question of citizenship and the 
nght of the Spanish Government to go be- 
hind the naturalization certificates in a num- 
ber of cases pending before the Commission. 


The Itahan residents of Cincinnati, Rich 
mond, Chicago, Washington, San Francisco, 
and other cities held meetings on Sunday in 
memory of Garibaldi. 

The Ladies’ Land League, of Cleveland, 
held a large ee on Sunday, notwith- 
standing Bishop Gilmour’s threat that he 
would excommunicate those ladies who would 
not renounce all relations with the League. 
President Rowland delivered an address in 
which he congratulated the members on their 
gallant stand, and said: ‘‘To-day we have 
the sympathy of the whole world, and ex- 
pressiots of admiration and esteem, telling 
us to persevere in the good work, come pour- 
ing in from the press and from every Land 
League in the Union.” 

Lieutenant Danenhower has received infor- 
mation by mail from Irkutsk to the effect that 
letters from Engineer Melville, giving particu- 
lars of the finding of the bodies of Licutenant 
De Long and his men, have reached there 
from the Lena Delta. Ina memorandum found 
on De Long’s body, and hearing the date 
October 18, it was stated that four cf the party 
were dead, and that Mr. Collins was dying. 
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FOREIGN, 

Dervish Pasha and the rest of the Turk- 
ish Commission arrived in Alexandria on 
Wednesday, the 7th. They were enthusiasti- 
cally received by the native troops. Arabi 
Bey has been continuing the work of recruit- 
ing and quickening the mobilization of the 
reserves. On Thursday, Dervish Pasha ar- 
rived at Cairo and held a reception, at which 
Arabi Bey and other leaders of the military 

arty are said to have been coldly received. 

Ie declared he was resolved to restore order, 
and that, if necessary to that end, he would 
himself assume the Ministry of War. On 
Saturday he received the Ulemas and address- 
ed them in firm language. Four of the Ule- 
mas rose from their seats and declared that if 
Europe had not annexed Egypt it was due to 
Arabi Bey and the military party, adding that 
before the pending questions were settled the 
English and French fleets must leave Alexan- 
dria. Dervish Pasha, on hearing this, ‘‘bound- 
ei to his feet,” and exclaimed that he came as 
the representative of the Sultan, and not to 
listen to their advice, and ordered them to 
quit the room. It is believed in diplomatic 
circles in Egypt that Dervish Pasha, while 
offering general amnesty, will go even further 
than the Franco-British ultimatum against the 
leaders of the movement. On Saturday the 
Austrian, German, Italian, and Russian Am- 
bassadors made collectively a communication 
to the Porte supporting the proposed confer- 
ence on Egyptian affairs. The Porte in reply- 
ing to this communication reiterated its argu- 
ments against the conference. 


The troubles in Egypt came to a crisis on 
Sunday. Serious riots broke out i Alexan- 
dria between the natives and the Europeans, in 
the course of which sixty-seven Europeans 
were killed, and the English and Greek Con- 
suls and the Italian Vice-Consul were severely 
wounded. The immediate cause of the dis- 
turbance, which continued about five hours, 
was said to have been the stabbing of an Arab 
by a Maltese. A mob of natives then collect- 
ed and sacked the shops of Europeans, and 
killed and wounded the Europeans whom they 
met in the streets. Egyptian soldiers were 
called out, but they looked on for some time 
without interfering in the work of demolition 
and bloodshed. The Rue des Sceurs, inhabit- 
ed chiefly by Europeans, was completely 
wrecked. The Europeans fired from the win- 
dows, killing many Arabs. The British Con- 
sul was dragged from his carriage and severe- 
ly beaten. The fighting, except the deliberate 
attacks upon the Consuls, seems to have been 
chiefly confined to the Arabs and Levantines. 
On Monday, a meeting of the foreign Consuls 
was held with the Khedive, Dervish Pasha, 
and Arabi Bey, and a solemn agreement was 
entered into that the Khedive should under- 
take to maintain order, and that Arabi Bey 
should strictly obey the Khedive’s commands, 
A proclamation was to be issued informing 
the populace of this agreement. The corre- 
spondent of the London Times at Cairo tele- 
graphs that in view of the critical condition 
of affairs, Dervish Pasha, the Turkish Com- 
missioner, has agreed to accept joint responsi- 
bility with Arabi Pasha for the preservation of 
order. 


The correspondent of the London Daity 
News at Alexandria telegraphed on Tuesday 
that the position of the Europeans there was 
a terrible one, and that any small force which 
the fleet could land would es | excite the 
Arabs to a general massacre. Papers have 
been distributed among the populace excit- 
ing them, and summoning them to be ready 
at any moment. The Italian Consul has issued 
notice to all Italians to quit the country ; 
and notwithstanding a proclamation by the 
other Consuls exhorting them to remain tran- 
quil, and expressing confidence that the Army 
will be able to maintain order, Europeans are 
leaving Alexandria as fast as possible. 


A despatch from London to the New York 


Tribune on Thursday said that Irish corre- 
spondents describe the temper of the popula 
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tion assour and sullen, and as showing settled 
disaffection, and the anticipation of a good 
harvest as being the only favorable element 
in the situation. On Thursday Walter M. 
Bourke, a Galway landlord, was shot dead 
while riding with an escort, a soldier, who 
was also killed. Mr. Bourke had had several 
disputes with his tenants, and recently left 
London to carry out evictions. The news of 
this murder created a profound sensation in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Parnell and 
other Irish members expressed regret at the 
assassination. When the news reached Lon- 
don Mr. Bourke’s brother went into the lobby 
of the House of Commons and accused Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Biggar of being the cause of 
it. The Dublin Gazette on Friday contained 
a proclamation offering a reward of £2,000 
for information leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of the murderers, and £1,000 for pri- 
vate information leading to the same result. 
This murder was followed by other outrages 
in different parts of Ireland. 


The Irish Bishops have issued an address, 
promising the support of the clergy to the peo- 
ple in peacefully agitating for their rights, but 
condemning as the worst enemies to the coun- 
try men who recommend illegal courses, par- 
ticularly those who belong to secret societies. 
The address condemns refusing to pay just 
debts, preventing payment by others, injuring 
neighbors in person or property, forcibly re- 
sisung the law and forming secret societies 
and obeying the orders thereof, as unlawful 
and utterly subversive of social order, and im- 
presses upon the people that what is morally 
wrong cannot be politically right. The ad- 
dress is signed by Cardinal McCabe, Arch- 
bishop McGettigan, Primate of All Ireland, 
Archbishop Croke, and twenty-two others. 

In the House of Cominons on Wednesday the 
discussion of the Repression Bill was resumed. 
Mr. Russell, Liberal member for Dundalk, 
offered an amendment defining intimidation 
as ‘‘threats or acts of violence to persons or 
property, or incitement thereto.” Mr. Dillon 
defended boycotting, and Sir William Har- 
court said the Government was willing to ac- 
cept any amendment consistent with the put- 
ting down of boycotting. On Thursday Mr. 
Russell’s amendment was rejected by a vote 
of 247 to 36. An amendment offered by Mr. 
Parnell defining intimidation, and limiting it 
to certain definite acts, was also rejected. 
On Friday more amendments to the paragraph 
of the bill defining intimidation were rejected. 
On Monday, clause four of the bill, defining 
and dealing with intimidation, was adopted. 
Clause five, concerning riots and other offences, 
was then taken up. Sub-section A of this 
clause was adopted. In the debate on th's 
clause on Tuesday, various amendments 
proposed by Irish members were rejected, but 
Mr. Gladstone agreed that reéntry into an 
evicted holding should not be punishable unless 
it was effected by force, and that of two magis- 
trates exercising summary jurisdiction one 
must be a lawyer. Sir Wilham Harcourt 
promised that the new summary jurisdiction, 
so far as it applied to assaults on bailiffs, etc., 
should be exercised only 1n proclaimed dis- 
tricts. The fifth clause was then adopted by 
a vote of 176 to 34. 

The Home Rule members of Parliament, at 
a meeting on Monday night, decided not to 
offer any systematic obstruction to the Repres- 
sion Bill. 

The Irish judges have held a meeting, and 
passed resolutions protesting against the pro- 
vision of the Repression Bill for the holding 
of trials by a commission of three judges 
without juries. In the event of the bill pass- 
ing, with its obnoxious provisions, Baron 
Fitzgerald will resign. It is generally under- 
stood that when the bill passes, Mr. William 
Johnson, the present Attorney-General for 
Ireland, will be raised to the bench. 

The London Daily News, commenting on 
Secretary Frelinghuysen’s despatch of May 8 
on the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, says that com- 
mercial as well as political considerations are 
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decisive against the position which Mr, Fre- 
linghuysen has chosen to assume. The 
Standard says that ‘“‘the answer to all this 
rhetoric [7 ¢., of the despatch] 1s that the 
treaty has been made and ought to be kept.” 


The bill permitting marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was defeated in the House of 
Lords, on Monday, on a motion ordering it 
to a second reading. The Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Albany, 
and nearly allthe members of the Government 
voted with the minority, but the bulk of the 
Conservatives and all the Bishops voted with 
the majority. 

On Tuesday, the 13th, the French Chamber 
of Deputies passed to its second reading the 
bill establishing the divorce law. The Bud- 
get Committee rejected the grant for the main- 
tenance of an embassy at the Vatican, 

The family of Garibaidi decided to abandon 
the cremation of his body, ‘* owing to practical 
difficulties in the way of its accomplishment,” 
and on Thursday he was buried in the ceme- 
tery at Caprera. <A storm of wind and rain 
raged the whole time. The cottin was borne 
by some of the survivors of the thousand of 
Marsala, and was followed by the Duke of 
Genoa, Signor Zanuardelli, General Ferrero, 
representatives of both Chambers, and dele- 
gates of three hundred various associations. 
Speeches were delivered at the grave by the 
Vice-President of the Senate, the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies, the two Cabinet 
Ministers present, and Signor Crispi. 

A great demonstration in memory of Gari- 
baldi took place in Rome on Sunday, There 
Was an immense procession, in which the 
bust of Garibaldi was borne on a car drawn 
by six white horses. An enormous crowd 
filled the streets and houses along the line of 
the procession. The buildings along the entire 
route were draped in mourning. 

The Empress of Russia was safely delivered 
of a daughter on Tuesday, She will be named 
Olga. 

An imperial decree has been published at 
St. Petersburg announcing tLat General Igna 
tieff, at his own request, has been relieved of 
the post of Minister of the Interior, on the 
ground of ill health, and has been appointed 
President of the Academy and Member of the 
Senate. He retains his membership of the 
Council of the Empue and his adjutancy. 
Count Tolstoi, who was formerly President of 
the Academy, has been appointed Minister of 
the Interior. The retirement of General Igna- 
tieff caused much satisfaction in Berlin and 
Vienna, and Russian funds rose on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange on the receipt of the news. 
His successor represents the orthodox Rus- 
sians, but has not General Ignatieif’s extreme 
antipathy to Germany. * 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says that 
the appointment of Jews as chief surgeons in 
the Russian Army has been forbidden except 
on receipt of express instructions from the 
Commander-in-Chief, 

The lower House of the Hungarian Diet has 
debated a petition of the authorities of Szath- 
mar requesting that steps be taken to stop the 
immigration to that place of the Jews trom 
Russia, and has approved a motion of the 
committee on the subject, that the Government 
adopt such police and sanitary measures with 
regard to the Jews as the circumstances may 
require. 

Prince Bismarck made a speech in the 
Reichstag on Monday in support of the Tobacco 
Bill. He said the tobacco monopoly was an 
evil, but reform in taxation could not be 
effected without it. The bill for the remission 
of taxation, as proposed by the Government, 
would be reintroduced in the Reichstag and in 
the Prussian Diet, and if 1t was rejected he 
should, he said, appeal to the constitucncies. 
He added that if he remained in oflice he did 
80 only to keep his oath to the kmperor, and 
concluded by expressing the hope that party 
policy would give way before the fechng of 
nationality, 
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REFORMERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO 


REFORM. 
ALTHOUGH the usual answer made to the civil- 
service reformers is that the civil service is 


well enough as it is, and could hardly be im- 
proved except through improvements in hu- 
man nature, the attempts to tinker it by those 
‘have no faith in the theories of the re- 
Bills intended to take 


” 


who 

formers” are incessant. 
the place of the bills of ‘‘the doctrinaires 
are introduced nearly every session, but they 
usually give very little space to reform of 
any kind, and a good deal to a more equita- 
ble distribution of the patronage. In truth, 
to most Congressmen the one crying evil of 
the present system, and the only one which 
needs to be seriously dealt with, is the diffi- 
culty they have in getting what they consider 
their legitimate share of the offices. In 
trying to remedy this they are always willing 
to put in just enough mention of examina- 
tions, and qualifications, and morality, and 
efficiency, to give the mixture a reform color, 
just as old topers in the cars like the contents 
of their flasks to have a deep brown hue so as 
to pass for cold tea, 

One of these interesting bills is now before 
the House of Representatives, the father being 
Mr. Curtin, and it has been referred to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
In the opening of it there isa very stirring 
roll of the reform drum, well calculatec to col- 
lect a large and excited audience. The candi- 
dates for admission to the clerical force 
are to be not less than eighteen or more than 
fifty years old, are to be of good moral charac- 
ter and habits, and are not to be admitted 
without ‘‘the preliminary examination now 
required by Section 169 of the Revised Sta- 
tutes.” This examination, however, was pro- 
vided for in 1853, and is conducted by the 
heads of departments through some of their 
subordinates, and unfortunately has never 
been anything but a farce. We believe there 
is no case on record of its preventing ‘‘ the right 
man” from getting the place. In fact, it is 
the examinations conducted under this sta- 
tute which furnish Dr. Newman and the 
Stalwarts with the materials for that standing 
joke of theirs against the examinations of the 
civil-service reformers, about the candidates 
being asked the distance of the moon, and 
the names of the Shepherd Kings of Upper 
Egypt, and the best manner of cooking a 
shad. There 1s probably no piece of modern 
legislation which has furnished materials for 
more quiet mirth. 

Throughout Mr. Curtin’s bill, in fact, both 
admission to the service and promotion are 
carefully kept within the control of the 
heads of the departments, who are never di- 
rected to do anything which has a reform 
look, but are always told that they ‘‘ may” do 
it. Moreover, the principle of ‘‘rotation”’ is 
carefully looked after by limiting the terms of 
‘‘permanent appointments” to three years. 
Two years would, for the purposes of most 
Congressmen, be one-third better, because it 
would enable them to give one-third more 
workers a turn at the public crib; and to many 
men the supreme test of goodness in a civil 
service is the frequency with which access to 
the crib comes round. The most imposing 


not help the latter. 
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feature in the bill is, however, the provision 

made for the examination of ‘‘ professionals” 
and ‘‘experts” for the various departments. 
This is to be conducted in writing by a 
‘*board,” and it looks as if it would be worth 
something, and so it may be; but then the 
head of the department is not to be bound 
by it. He may set its conclusions aside, or 
give the place to any one of the candidates 
he pleases, or he may order another exami- 
nation. 

The gist, or backbone, or kernel of the bill is 
to be found in the section on ‘‘apportion- 
ment and nomination,” in which, in Congres- 
sional eyes, the whole civil-service question 
lies, as in a nutshell. Most Congressmen, 
no matter how much they may seem to be 
listening to a civil-service reformer about 
qualifications, and tests, and competitive ex- 
aminations, and efficiency, and merit, are 
in reality thinking about ‘ apportionment 
and nomination.” To them these are the 
milk in the cocoanut, the dewdrop on 
the lotus, as the Buddhists say, the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the ending of 
all civil-service reform. Accordingly, Mr. 
Curtin proposes that all appointments in the 
Executive Departments ‘‘shall be made pro 
rata among Congressional districts, based on 
the apportionment under the tenth census, and 
on the appropriaticns for the fiscal year 1882-3, 
beginning with the States in alphabetical or- 
der,” etc., etc. The nominations are then to be 
given to the Senators and Representatives of 
each State, each Senator keeping one-eighth of 
them. We have here given only the merest 
outline of the scheme. It is highly complex, 
and indeed we do not think it will be possible 
to give each Congressman his fair share with- 
out a liberal use of the calculus and the ser- 
vices of the Naval Observatory. To the out- 
sider it is diverting as another of the attempts 
to postpone the evil day when no Congress- 
man will be able to rely on patronage to give 
him weight or importance in the eyes of his 
constituents. The reason why so many cling 
to it is the fact that it furnishes a pedestal 
which raises some members a little above 
the plane along which their personal merits 
carry them. 


MR. BLAINE’S METHOD AND MR. 
FRELINGHUYSEN’S. 


Mr. BLAINE is evidently still very sensitive 
about the unfortunate result of his vanous 
diplomatic enterprises, which is not surpris- 
ing. His friends in the press accordingly 
every now and then try to give him a little re- 
habilitating filip. One of these appeared in 
the Tribune of Friday, in the shape of ar- 
guments of Mr. Blaine’s against the conti- 
nuance of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, placed 
in parallel columns beside Mr. Frelinghuysen’s 
arguments on the samesubject, by way of show- 
ing that Mr. Frelinghuysen has not improved 
on Mr. Blaine. But this unfortunately does 
Nobody ever said that he 
was wrong in attacking the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, or that his arguments against its con- 
tinuance in the despatch of November had no 
force. Nor is it to Mr. Frelinghuysen’s dis- 
credit that, as the 7ribune shows, he has used 
some of them. The reasons for abrogating a 








treaty are always few in number, and easily 
discovered by all intelligent men who have 
considered the subject. In order to give a true 
comparative view of the Blaine and Freling- 
huysen modes of conducting a diplomatic 
controversy, we must not simply compare two 
despatches written on the same subject, but 
compare all the despatches written by each on 
the same subject. 

Under this rule Mr. Blaine cuts a somewhat 
grotesque figure in the Panama controversy, 
for he began his attack on the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty not by the despatch of November last, 
but by the despatch of June last, in which he 
resorted to the very singular device of making 
no mention of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty at all. 
He wished to warn England and all other 
European powers from meddling with the 
projected canal across the isthmus. As far 
as England was concerned, the unabrogated 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty stood directly in his 
way, and he accordingly attacked it by ignoring 
it—a childlike expedient, to which neither Mr. 
Frelinghuysen nor any other diplomatist is 
likely to resort. This despatch of June 24 
discusses with much solemnity the treaty of 
1846,made between the United States and the re- 
public of New Granada, and directs Mr. Lowell 
to call Lord Granville’s attention to it as con- 
stituting an insurmountable obstacle to British 
interference with Central American concerns, 
and as alone governing American action with 
regard to the neutrality of the canal. The ori- 
ginality of this consists in the fact that the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, which admitted Great Bri- 
tain to participation in the neutrality guarantee, 
was made four years later than the treaty with 
New Granada, and the only hope of the success 
of Mr. Blaine’s mode of abrogating it lay, there- 
fore, in the chance that the British Foreign 
Office had forgotten its existence. Unfortu- 
nately some record of it seems to have been kept 
in London, so that Lord Granville was able to 
overthrow Mr. Blaine’s maiden effort as a dip- 
lomatist by producing it. We cannot recall 
in diplomatic history any discomfiture of a 
middle-aged man so complete as this was, 
and it was made all the more complete by the 
fact that Mr. Blaine’s despatch was couched 
in very menacing terms, and, in fact, inti- 
mated pretty distinctly that any want of re- 
spect on the part of Great Britain for the 
treaty with New Granada would put her 
peaceful relations with this country in se- 
rious peril. 

It was only five months later, after Lord 
Granville, ina dry and slightly ironical man- 
ner, had called attention to the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, that Mr. Blaine took it up, 
and began the controversy which Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen is now carrying on, with many 
improvements in tone, and temper, and Eng- 
lish. It no doubt strikes Mr. Blaine’s ad- 
mirers as rather remarkable that he should use 
some of Mr. Blaine’s arguments, but they 
must observe he does not use them all. He 
overlooks, for instance, the New Granada 
treaty, which was Mr. Blaine’s cheval de 
bataille, and which nobody but an unusually 
unscrupulous person would meddle with. It 
would not enrich Mr. Frelinghuysen if he 
stole it, and would make Mr. Blaine poor in- 
deed if he lost it, for it was his only original 
contribution to the controversy. 
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DOCTOR AND PATIENT. 


THE action of the American Medical Con- 
vention at St. Paul, in excluding the New 
York delegates, seems to have been, from 
a professional point of view, unavoidable. 
The New York State Medical Society had, at 
its meeting in February last, passed a vote per- 
mitting practitioners of the ‘‘ regular” school 
to hold consultations with homcopathists. 
This vote was in conflict with the rules of the 
American Society, which had nothing to do 
but to punish the New York branch for its 
violation of them 

The action of the Association will probably 
lead to a new discussion of the matter in the 
New York society, its action in February be- 
ing regarded by its members as by no means 
conclusive. The view taken of the matter 
by the physicians who support the ‘code 
of ethics,” as stated by one of them in an 
interview last Friday, is that ‘‘no possible 
good could result from consultations in which 
there could by no possibility be an agree- 
ment”; and that ‘“‘so long as they (the ho- 
mceopaths) insist on the dogma that like cures 
like, we cannot but regard them as irregular, 
and no member of the regular profession can 
with dignity recognize them.” 

Now, if it could be proved in any way that 
it was true that ‘‘no good” could come of 
any such consultations, the position of the 
regular practitioners would not be worth dis- 
puting about. But it can only be true if 
homeopathic practice can be shown to be pure 
quackery. If homeopaths are mere quacks, 
who practise upon the credulity of the pub- 
lic, like astrologers or ‘‘ weather prophets,” 
then the regular physicians are performing a 
public service by discrediting them in every 
way that they can, and it is not merely un- 
dignified, but dishonest to consult with them. 
But the homeeopaths are not in this position 
at all. They constitute an important and 
growing branch of the medical profession. 
They have obtained legal recognition for their 
chartered institutions, and they have plenty of 
them. There are some 8,000 homeopathic phy- 

_Sicians in the United States, and a dozen home- 


opathic colleges, turning out a couple of hun-- 


dred new physicians every year. There are, of 
course, no statistics to show how many families 
or individuals are dependent upon this body 
for medical advice and care, but the number 
embraces a very considerable proportion of the 
population, whom it would be appalling and 
absurd, too, to think of as given over entirely 
to the care of quacks and cheats. 

The fact is, that medical science is not in a 
condition which entitles any one to say that 
the profession of a particular dogma like that 
of the homeeopaths makes him an impostor. 
What little is known about the effect of drugs 
upon the human body is the result of experi- 
ment, and the homceopath deduces his ‘‘ dog- 
ma” from experience, just as the regular prac- 
titioner does his belief that there is nothing 
in it. As to which is right and which is 
wrong, the layman is usually profound- 
ly ignorant, and it must be remembered 
that the layman’s experience of medicine 
usually inclines him to be very sceptical on 
the subject. Every one sees so many mistakes 
continually made both in diagnosis and treat- 
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ment that he cannot but recognize the fact 
that mere ‘‘regularity” of dogmatic opinion 
with regard to disease or the materia medica 
is very far from insuring success, and that in 
nine cases out of ten what makes a man a 
good doctor is not only science but natural ap- 
titude and individual experience. 

We have the medical profession thus di- 
vided into two bodies, both of which believe 
equally in the importance of professional 
training, and the possibility of treating disease 
according to rules derived from experience; 
both of which possess a high degree of skill, 
training, and education. They differ as to a 
dogma of the truth of which laymen have hard- 
ly any means of judging. Few laymen who go 
for advice to a doctor who maintains the truth 
of this dogma, do so because they care anything 
about the dogma; they do so simply because 
they think him a good doctor, and “find that 
he brings them and their wives and chiidren 
through their various ailments with success. 
Frequently, however, they find that even a 
good doctor’s skill is baffled, and then very 
likely they would like to call in another good 
doctor, of what is to them simply a rival 
**school.” But now they find themselves 
confronted with a strict rule that the two can- 
not consult, because one of them believes that 
diseases should be treated by drugs whose 
effects, tested on the body in health, are simi- 
lar to the symptoms present in disease. The 
layman wants to call them in because they 
belong to different schools, and he wants to 
have the benefit of the difference; but for this 
very reason he cannot get them. 

The physicians ought, in any future dis- 
cussion of the question, to take into account, 
more than they are usually willing to do, the 
layman’s view of the subject. To him the 
rule forbidding the regular practitioner to 
consult with a homceopath, simply means that 
he is cut off by a dispute which he cares 
little about from getting all the available 
experience and advice within reach on what 
may be a matter of life and death. He does not 
regard, and can never be brought to regard, a 
highly-educated and trained physician as a 
** quack ” merely because of a difference be- 
tween him and his rival round the corner on a 
recondite matter like that which divides home- 
opaths from allopaths, and, therefore, he looks 
upon the rule asa mere piece of superstition. 


The enormous growth of the homeeopathic body ; 


in the last fifty years saows that the rule does’ 
not prevent what the regulars regard as medi- 
cal error from spreading, and if the rule 
does not prevent this, would its abrogation 
be attended by any very dreadful conse- 
quences? If a regular physician sees that ‘‘no 
good” can result from a consultation because 
no agreement is possible, he will no doubt 
always withdraw of himself; and so will a 
homeeopath. If either thinks his ‘‘ dignity ” 
compromised by the meeting, he will not come 
to it. Will it do any harm to humor the lay- 
man a little in the matter ? 


THE FRENCH JUDICIARY. 
Tue French Assembly has taken the some- 
what startling step of voting, by a consid- 


erable majority, and in the teeth of the 
opposition of the Ministry, to make the 
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judiciary elective. The vote has naturally 
caused a good deal of surprise, and doubt- 
less, also, a good deal of alarm, though it 
is not quite as serious as it looks, for it 
does not appear to contemplate anything 
more than the election of the judges by 
some sort of electoral body created ad hee. 
If we may judge by the recommendations 
of the Committee on Judicial Reform, which 
recently made its report, we may, in the 
absence of fuller news than that of the tele- 
graph, conclude that the majority does not 
propose to select judges by universal suffrage, 
but simply to have ‘‘them elected for a fixed 
term by a special electoral body (corps clecto 
ral spécial), chosen under conditions to be here 
after determined.” The question of “ judicial 
reform” has, almost ever since the Republic 
fairly came into power, been one of the burn 
ing questions of French politics, owing to the 
highly partisan character of the bench, which 
differs considerably in its organization and 
composition both from that of England and the 
United States. Its greatest peculiarity in 
Anglo-Saxon eyes is that it is composed not of 
successful advocates, as in England, and to 
some extent here, but of professional judges 
—that is, of men who never practise at 
the bar at all, but begin by appointment 
as judges of a low grade, and look for suc 
cess through promotion to the upper courts 
In England the judges are chosen by two 
processes, not unlike that by which bishops 
are chosen in the Catholic Church by the 
priests, who vote for three candidates as 
‘**dignus, dignior, dignissimus,” respective 
ly, one of whom the Pope appoints. The 
British Minister, in like manner, appoints the 
judge, but he is compelled by usage, which 
has the force of law, to make his choice 
from among a small body of men, who have 
previously been sifted out from the mass of 
the bar by receiving from the public a large 
professional practice. In other words, the 
judge is always a successful barrister before 
he becomes judge, so that the question whe- 
ther he shall ever be a candidate for the bench 
is determined by the litigants of the various 
courts. 

In this country we started with a rule of the 
same kind. In the earlier days of the Repub 
lic it was generally the successful lawyers 
who were made judges, and the judicial sala 
ries were made sufficiently high to tempt them. 
In the Federal service, and in those States in 
which judges are still appointed, this rule is 
yet as closely adhered to as the modern low 
ness of judicial salaries will permit, The 
places are offered to as good lawyers as can 
be got to accept them at the rate of pay- 
ment. In the States in which election has 
been substituted for appointment, politics 
has had in a greater or less degree the effect 
of making the judicial office a part of the 
spoils, and treating it as the reward of party 
service, discarding large practice or long 
experience as a qualification for it. Never 
theless, the Anglo-Saxon tradition that a judge 
ought to have previously been a successful 
advocate is still strong all over the country, 
and disregard of it is still reprobated by public 
opinion. 

In France, however, there is no such feel 
ing or tradition. A judge may begin judg- 
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ing when he is twenty-five, without ever hav- 
ing found anybody willing to take him as a 
legal adviser, and he makes his way up in the 
scale by the favor of the Government pure 
There is no other mode of testing 
his merits. In 1789 the National Assembly, 
in the first moments of reforming enthu- 
siasm, made the judges elective by the peo- 
ple, and that they should be elected by the 
people is still one of the Republican tradi- 
tions. But it has, ever since the overthrow 
of the first Republic, been treated by Con- 
servatives as one of the dangerous schemes 
of the All true French Conservatives 
hold to an irremovable, appointed, and 
promoted judiciary as one of the anchors 
of the state. It is not wonderful that, 
after eighty years, such a system should have 
produced a bench which regards itself not as 
a branch of the Government, separate and 
apart from the Executive, but as a part of the 
Administration, and charged with the defence 
of the existing régime in one field, as the Army 
is inanother. Nor is it surprising that the 
French bench should be even now, or until 
very lately, intensely monarchical. The Re- 
public in France has never lasted very long. 
It has always been the product of insurrec- 
tion, too, and its existence has been marked 
by great disorders, and in fact it may be said 
that ever since the Dixhuit Brumaire, Repub- 
lican and criminal have been to French judges 
synonymous terms. 

When the present Republicans came into 
power, therefore, they found the judiciary 
bitterly hostile. Few judges, if any, believed 
in the permanence of the Republican régime, 
and there was something shocking to them 
in the presence in high office of a parcel 
of political adventurers, many of whom they 
had had to try under the Empire, and all 
of whom they had longed to try. Accord- 
ingly, the last ten years have been full of 
judicial scandals, caused either by the al- 
leged partiality of Bonapartist or Legitimist 
judges, in Government prosecutions as well 
as private suits, or by the indiscreet lan- 
guage of judges with regard to the Govern- 
ment or the Ministers of the day. Besides 
th’s there have been large numbers of judges 
who were not indiscreet on the bench, but 
who off the bench made no secret of their 
contempt for the Republic, and their belief 
in its evanescence, This has been very pro- 
voking to the Republicans, and all the more 
so because the remedy was not easy. Anti- 
Republican military men were readily dis- 
ciplined, and so were disaffected civil ser- 
vants. But the judges could not be got at, 
because they were irremovable. The only 
way of punishing them was by refusing pro- 
motion, and, in the lower grades, sending 
them to disagreeable districts. 

After prolonged agitation, the majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies has taken the bull 
by the horns by adopting the report and bill 
of the Committee on Judicial Reform, which 
reduces considerably the number of courts 
and judges—thereby rectifying an undoubted 
abuse of the monarchical régime, abolishes 
the permanence of tenure, and recommends 
election by some other body than the Gov- 
ernment. In fact, if the permanence was 


and simple. 


teds. 


abolished, it seemed impossible to leave the 
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appointment to the Government, with unlim- 
ited liberty of choice. The substitute pro- 
posed seems to be, as we have said, election 
by some sort of electoral college created for 
the purpose, or, in other words, election by 
two degrees. But that this would long stave 
off popular election pure and simple, or 
would in the meantime protect the indepen- 
dence of the judges against popular passion, 
is very unlikely. The French are fully as 
intolerant as Americans of two degrees of 
election, and will manage just as readily to 
get rid of one of them in fact if not in form. 
Of the gravity of the change there can be no 
doubt, especially as it has been resolved on 
by the majority in defiance of the Ministry. 
It will dishearten greatly the large body of 
moderate Republicans who have feared all 
along that the Republic would perish through 
its inability to satisfy both the Democratic 
leanings and the national pride of the 
French people. Granting all that is said 
of the desire of the French to see their insti- 
tutions thoroughly democratized, it remains 
true that they will never be content with a 
Government which does not supply an efli- 
cient army and perfect security for property. 
But, say the Conservatives, the army cannot be 
efficient, French character remaining what it 
is, if its organization be as democratic as the 
Radicals insist on making it, and property 
cannot be secure with removable and elected 
judges; and witha bad army and bad judiciary 
France will cut such a contemptible figure in 
foreign affairs that the people will be mortified 
beyond endurance, and get rid of the Repubhec 
by way of relief. 


THE OPENING OF THE ST. GOTHARD 
TUNNEL. 
MILAN, May 22, 1882. 

IraLy, Germany, Switzerland, and we may 
say all Europe, have participated with thorough 
satisfaction in the ceremonies attendant on the 
opening of the St. Gothard Tunnel; but, as is 
usually the case, the promoter, the initiator, of 
that great international work has been almost 
entirely forgotten in his birthplace, Milan, as 
in kis beloved Lugano, where he spent the last 
twenty years of his life in study and poverty, 
dying there in 1869. Cario Cattaneo, the great- 
est philosopher and political economist of mod- 
ern Italy, the guide and inspirer of the Five 
Days of Milan in 1848, when the unarmed citi- 
zens defeated and drove out from their city the 
entire Austrian Army under Radetsky, as early 
as 1859 insisted on the tunnel through the St. 
Gothard, in the interests of Italy and Switzer- 
land alike. We have even now before us his 
letter to the Genoese, showing to them “that, 
the new current of commerce coming from Suez, 
it behooved them to prepare to take advantage 
thereof.” After passing in review the various 
projects for the Spliigen and other passes, he 
continued: 

“St. Gothard is not only a predestined rail- 
road, itis a map of railroads which unite and 
open out for themselves a common centre; it is 
the military centre of Switzerland, the fortress 
of or The safety of those Alps is our 
safety; the pre-Alpine line from Brescia, from 
Bergamo, from Lecco acquires fresh and practi- 
cal value from the umon of the plains of Erba 


_with Como. The two cities of Como and of 


Lecco gain other advantages; the railroad from 
Varese must be extended to the Lake of Cuomo, 
the railroad from the Lake of Garda be led up 
to Orta. All the industries of the higher valleys 
connected, commerce will be doubled by tke 
compe of the Simplon and Mont Cenis rail- 

Fortunate Genoa, which in this heritage 
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of nature has the lion’s share, such is the free 
interval from Constance to Basle, with almost 
the entire bay of the Po and of the Rhine, 
together with the long list of industrial cities, 
Ziricb, Strassburg, Mannheim, Frankfort, Cob- 
lentz, Cologne, Eiberfeld, Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Liége, Brussels, Antwerp, Ostend. The na- 
tural port of the Valley of the Rhine on the 
Mediterranean is Genoa. Genoa and Hamburg 
will be the two ports on which the Swiss will 
think when they think of their own homes.” 

Cattaneo then went on to show how the line of 
the St. Gothard offered to Genoa the shortest 
line of communication, surpassing in this respect, 
forthe special commerce of Italy, the Lukmanier, 
the Simplon, the Cenis, or the Brenner, and, as 
regards foreign commerce, uniting Genoa with 
the above-mentioned cities by a much shorter line 
than they could be with Marseilles: how, in a 
word, as soon as the St. Gothard railroad should 
be completed, Genoa could take into her own 
hands the commerce of the German Rhine with 
the East in the place of Marseilles. His counsels, 
eagerly listened to by the Genoese, were enthu- 
siastically accepted by the Swiss, but it was not 
until April, 1869, that a regular project was pre- 
sented to the Swiss Federal Council, to the 
Italian Government, and to the Confederation of 
Northern Germany for the perforation of the St. 
Gothard. 

The St. Gothard, until the present century, 
had been one of the least frequented passes, al- 
though the hospital of the monks of St. Gothard 
was founded in 1551. In 1816, however, a regu- 
lar post between five Swiss cantons and Milan 
was established, yet up to 1820 the path was only 
practicable for horses and pedestrians, and until 
lately the journey from Lucerne to Turin occu- 
pied twenty-five hours and a-half, whereas the 
same journey henceforward will occupy but 
eight hours. The convention for the construction 
of this railroad was signed by Italy and Switzer- 
land in 1869, and in 1870 the North German Con- 
federation adhered to the Convention. Engineer 
Gelpke and the geometrician Koppe were the 
chief designers. At first seven companies sent 
jn their estimates—one Swiss, one Franco-Swiss, 
one Italian, one German, two English, one 
American. Finally L. Favre, of Geneva, 
and the Italian Society of Public Works in 
Turin, headed by Grattoni, the constructor of 
the tunnel through Mont Cenis, were the only 
competitors, and to Favre the contract was as- 
signed, his offer being considered the most ad- 
vantageous. Meanwhile, the administration of 
the St. Gothard railway had arranged for the 
commencement of the excavations of the grand 
tunnel, begun in June, 1872. For the perfora- 
tion the waters of the Reuss were utilized on the 
northern slope, those of Val Tremola on the 
southern. In 1879, Favre, who directed all the 
works in person, died suddenly of apoplexy in 
the tunnel as he was explaining the operations 
to some foreign visitors; nor was he the 
only victim, 179 workmen having lost their 
lives by accidents or suffocation, while bun- 
dreds of others have contracted maladies 
which sooner or later will bring them to the 
grave. One special form of anzmia, caused, 
it is said, by the insect Anchylostomum duo- 
denale, has proved and is proving most fatal; 
indeed, a special hospital and convalescent home 
is being constructed for the survivors. The 
work, which was never interrupted, day or 
night, occupied nine years and three months— 
3,330 days in all. The first estimates of the sum 
total to be expended amounted to 227 millions of 
francs, of which Italy agreed to pay 55 mil- 
lions, while various municipalities and provinces 
made up another 15 millions; Germany and Swit- 
zerland contributed 63 millions, the remainder of 
the sum being made up by shares, of which a 
vast number are held by Italians, so that in fact 
Italy has contributed far more than half of the 
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sum total, the province and city of Milan alone 
furnishing two millions and a half. 

The gallery of the St. Gothard runs in a 
straight line from the village of Gischenen to 
Albinengo, a village to the west of Airolo, The 
tunnel to be excavated along this line was 14,912 
metres long, 2,700 metres longer than the gallery 
of Mont Cenis. In order to join it with the 
railroad which comes toward Airolo in an east- 
to-west direction, another gallery of 150 metres 
was excavated. The altitude at the entrance of 
the tunnel at Géschenen is 1,109 metres above 
the sea level; in the centre 50 metres higher, at 
Airolo 40 metres higher. The geological forma- 
tion differs essentially from that of the Cottian 
Alps. The bore of the gallery, after some 2,000 
metres of granite or granite-gneiss, entered 
into crystalline schist, intersected with veins 
of serpentine, a mass, in short, of the hardest 
rock, which at first threatened to baffle the per- 
forating machines. The hydraulic works were 
also extremely tedious, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining a sufficiently strong body of water 
from the Reuss, while, on the Airolo side, during 
the winter, avalanches often obstructed the bed 
of the Tremola, rendering it necessary to exca- 
vate a bed under the snow. Signor Favre, in 
order to overcome the difficulty with the Reuss, 
constructed an enormous reservoir and a canal, 
while to baffle the avalanches he caused the 
water to be conducted by means of a wooden 
canal into the bed of a minor torrent, the Chi- 
esso, less subject to avalanches, Other difficul- 
ties were encountered and overcome by his in- 
domitable will, so that at his death it may be 
said that only the mechanical portion of the 
work remained. This was completed really in 
December, 1581, but the inauguration was de- 
layed until yesterday, owing to various circum- 
stances, 

It was hoped that the King of Italy would 
have been present, but neither he nor the Prime 
Minister was able to attend; instead of them, 
the Foreign Minister, Mancini, the Minister of 
Public Works, Baccarini, and the very unpopu- 
lar Minister of the Navy, Acton, were the sole 
representatives of the Italian Government. The 
inaugural train conveying them, the Presidents 
of the Chamber and the Senate, and the Ger- 
man Ambassador, together with the syndics of 
Genoa, Turin, and Milan, and about four bun- 
dred invited guests, left Milan yesterday morning. 
I cannot say that any particular interest was 
manifested at the Italian stations, and it is pre- 
sumable that the indifference is owing to the 
all-absorbing cavalieri (silkworms), which do 
literally absorb the thoughts, hands, time, and 
sentiment of every man, woman, and child in the 
country throughout Northern Italy at this season 
of the year. At Chiasso, however, that once so 
dreaded frontier town in the bad old days, when 
ten to one the incomer from free Switzerland 
was repulsed by the suspicious Austrian sentinel, 
a number of maidens, all dressed in white, pre- 
sented the chief guests with beautiful bouquets 
of flowers, and at Lugano, that asylum of Italian 
exiles, where Mazzini spent great part of his 
time in planning expeditions, printing clandes- 
tine papers, receiving and despatching conspira- 
tors, and where, as we have said, Cattaneo lived 
and died, a modest but substantial breakfast was 
prepared, while the enthusiasm at the successive 
stations, Claro, Osogna, Biasca, Giornico, Faido, 
up to Airolo, the unfeigned delight and the cor- 
dial welcome afforded by the inhabitants, and the 
joyous cries of ‘‘ Viva Italia!” from the chil- 
dren of the communal schools, formed a pleazing 
contrast with the cold reception which all re- 
marked on the Italian side. From Lugano to 
Bellinzona there are eight galleries, the longest 
of which, that of the Ceneri, is two kilome- 
tres in length, and we shot through in three 
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minutes and a half. From Bellinzona to Airolo 
there were thirteen other galleries; finally, a 
few yards beyond the station of Airolo, you enter 
the tunnel, and whatever may have been one’s 
former experience, I doubt if any of the persons 
whirled through those 15,000 metres—darkness 
above, below, around, the air hot and damp— 
arrived at the other end after twenty minutes’ 
flight without a feeling of intense satisfaction 
that they were through, and well through, with- 
out the slightest accident. Perhaps the predomi- 
nant feeling of suffocation was owing to the 
weather; certainly, as far as comfort goes, the 
old days of coaching and diligences have left 
enviable memories. Between Gdéschenen and 
Brunnen there are twenty-seven other galleries. 
Often the railroad runs level with the post-road, 
and you see the old vehicles rumbling along as 
though the tunnel were nothing to them. The 
view of the roaring, seething Reuss and of the 
Lake of the Four Cantons was, despite the gloom 
of the day, magnificent. The courtesy of the 
officials along the Gotthardbahn was especially 
remarked by the Italians, as forming a note- 
worthy contrast with their own rude, domineer- 
ing railway officials, and it was hoped by more 
than one that their superior, Baccarini, himself 
by no means noted for courtesy, would take and 
teach a lesson to his subalterns, 

I pass over the speeches, which have probably 
done service on every similar occasion. The 
speakers, like the press, omitted any mention of 
Cattaneo, which incensed not a few of his disci- 
ples present. At Lucerne the reception equalled, 
if it did not surpass, that of Lugano. All the 
guests—the Italians on one steamer, the Germans 
on another—crossed the lake up to Brunnen, 
where, after a short journey on the ordinary 
railway, special trains, consisting of two car- 
riages each, took us up 1,800 metres to the sum- 
mit of the Rigi, whose mountain sides are lite- 
rally furrowed with rails and sown with villas. 
The octogenarian Tecchio, one of the oldest 
Italian Liberals, now President of the Senate, 
was the first to arrive, and was loudly applauded 
by his countrymen. A breakfast was prepared 
for 500 persons at the grand hotel Rigikulm, 
whence the view is beautiful beyond words— 
here snow-mantled winter, there spring merging 
into summer. At Lucerne, on our return, there 
was considerable confusion. The German Minis- 
ters Bittern, Von Boetticher, and Hatzfeldt were 
lost in the common herd, but took it most good- 
temperedly, and the dinner at the Schweizerhof, 
a fine hotel on the lake, passed off pleasantly 
enough until Baccarini tired out the guests with 
a long and pompous speech. That of the Syndic 
of Milan was, on the contrary, short and sweet: he 
made a pleasant reference to the numbers of 
Swiss resident in Milan, to their industry and 
law-abidingness, which are, in fact, noteworthy, 
and trusted that the colossal work brought to 
such a successful termination wceuld augment 
and cement the friendship between the two coun- 
tries. Of this there can be little doubt, provided 
no political annexation schemes be again set on 
foot by Italian statesmen. Well do we remem- 
ber, when it was proposed to annex the Italian 
Tessin to Piedmont, how Cattaneo, with incisive 
phrase, made answer: “‘ Why kill a nightingale 
to add an ounce of fat to a goose ?” The absence 
of Frenchmen from among the guests was re- 
markable, but Americans and Englishmen were 
largely represented, all expressing their satisfac- 
tion at the successful termination of the enter- 
prise and the cordial harmony that prevailed 
throughout the inaugural festival. 

It remains now to be seen whether Genoa will 
have sufficient skill and enterprise to profit by 
this enormous boon. It will not suffice that she 
is the nearest port to the great commercial citres 
of Germany and Switzerland, She must render 
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her port and harbor safe and commodious as is 
Marseilles, her ship dues as low, her porters less 
insolent and exorbitant in their charges, or else 
the great French seaport will continue to ‘out- 
rival her as heretofore. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 
SAND.—IL. 
Paris, May 24, 1882, 

I must return to the correspondence of Ma- 
dame Sand, and I take it up where I left it, in 
the year 1833. The more I read this correspon- 
dence, the more I think that nature made a mis- 
take when she gave to Madame Sand the femi- 
nine sex. She was in reality a man: all the 
attributes of her character are virile, and none 
are feminine. She was brave, hard-working, 
domineering ; she was a good father rather than 
a good mother to her children; she was with 
everybody what the French calla good camea- 
rade ; she cared really for nothing except inde 
pendence—she hated any kind of restraint. To 
M. Rollinat, at Chateauroux : ‘‘ Socially, I am 
free and more happy. My position is externally 
calm, independent, advantageous. But in order 
to reach it, you don’t know what terrible storms 
Ihave gone through. To tell you, I should have 
to spend many evenings in the walks of Nohant, 
under the stars, in this great silence we both 
like so much.” This was the time when she 
had just written ‘ Lélia, the most eloquent and 
also the most morbid of her books—a work 
which in parts seems almost insane, full of what 
might be called sentimental depravity, the apo- 
theosis of passion unbridled, unchained, sove 
reign of man and things. She spoke the truth 
when she wrote to Madame ——: “I have stu- 
died nothing; I know nothing—not even my 
own language. My brain has so little exacti- 
tude in it that I have never been able to learn 
the smallest rule of arithmetic. . I have 
only sensations, and no will, For what, for 
whom should I have a will! Besides two or 
three persons, the universe does not exist for 
me, You see that I am good for nothing.” 

At the end of 1833, she started for Italy. She 
admired the valley of the Rhone, but found the 
cities of Lyons, Avignon, and Marzeilles “‘stu- 
pid.” She was in Venice in March, 1834. 

“Venice,” she says, “is the finest thing in the 
world. All this Moorish architecture, in white 
marble in the midst of Jimpid water and un- 
der a magnificent sky; this people, so gay, so 
thoughtless, so full of song, so spirited ; these 
gondolas ; these churches and galleries of pic- 
tures; all the women pretty or elegant; the sea; 
a moonlight such as you see nowbere else ; sere- 
nades under the windows; cafes full of Turks 
and Armenians ; great and fine theatres, where 
Pasta and Donzelli sing ; magnificent palaces ; 

. What more can you want ?” 

She wrote and worked in this beautiful Venice. 
“T bless my grandmother, who gave me this 
habit of work. The habit has become a faculty, 
and the faculty a need. I have come to this: I 
can work, without being ill, thirteen hours in 
succession ; but, on the average, seven or eight 
hoursa day. My work gives me a gvve deal of 
money and takes much of my time, which 
otherwise I should employ in having the spleen, 
as my bilious temperament would produce it. 

I regret that my money difficulties al- 
ways force me to draw something out of my 
brain without giving me time to place some- 
thing new init. I wish I had a whole year of 
solitude and of complete liberty, so as to fill my 
head with all the foreign masterpieces which I 
know imperfectly.” But she had no time for 
reading ; after having blackened paper for 
hours, she ran to the Piazza San Marco, took 
coffee and smoked cigarettes, and tried her 
Italian with some Italian friends. 

Life is still cheap in Venice ; it was then eveu 
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cheaper, and she was able to economize. 
sent her manuscripts to Buloz, the editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and lived like a stu- 
dent. She was not alone; Alfred de Musset was 
with her. He left her, to return to Paris, at the 
beginning of April. He had been very ill. 

** He is still very delicate for undertaking this 
long journey. Iam not without uneasiness on 
this point ; but it was worse for him to remain 
than to leave, and every day spent in waiting 
for a return of his health retarded instead of 
accelerating it. He is gone at last, under the 
care of a very good and devoted servant. The 
doctor [Dr. Pagello] answers for his lungs, if he 
will take care of them ; but I am not very tran- 
quil. We have left each other for a few months, 
perhaps for ever.” 

It was for ever. The sad story has been told 
in ‘Elle et Lui,’ in ‘Lui et Elle.’ Musset and 
Madame Sand were not in reality made for each 
other. They were both irrational, unconscious 
slaves of their sensations, and fond of new sen- 
sations. If they had any sentiment of duty, it 
was to hate duty. One was the most sensitive 
of poets, the other the most insatiable searcher 
after new sensations, new ideas, new figures. 
They met for a moment, and fled away from 
each other almost with a sentiment of repulsion; 
to them love was almost less than a caprice. 
Madame Sand could only be faithful as a friend; 
she really despised those who fell in love with 
her—she looked upon them as inferior beings. 
We find in a letter from Venice some explana- 
tions on the subject of the relations of Madame 
Sand with Gustave Planche, who was for a long 
time the great critic of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. She says that Planche never took the 
trouble to play with her the part of a lover. 
‘** Our affection was quiet and fraternal. . 
The friendship of Planche, the memory of his 
devotion, of his inexhaustible kindness to me, 
will always remain in my life and in my heart.” 

After leaving Alfred de Musset at Vicenza, 
Madame Sand made a little excursion on foot 
in the Alps, along the valley of the Brenta. She 
returned to Venice with seven centimes in her 
pocket. If she had not been so poor, she would 
have gone into the Tyrol. In her journeys in 
Italy she did not spend more than five francs a 
day, but she always travelled on foot or ona 
donkey. She was still in Venice in the mid- 
summer of 1834, working “like a horse,” to pay 
the expenses of her Italian journey. She sent 
articles to the Revue which are full of beautiful 
descriptions of Italian life and scenery. Buloz 
only sent her money by driblets ; it was a sort 
of principle with him to give as little as possible 
at a time to his great writers—he looked upon 
necessity as the great inspirer of the muses. In 
August, 1834, she returned to Paris ; she had 
taken with her her Italian doctor Pagello, whom 
she thus describes: ‘‘Pagello is a brave and 
worthy man, of your sort, good and devoted as 
you are (this she writes to the faithful Boucoi- 
ran]. I owe to him my life and Alfred’s. Pa- 
gello intends to stay a few months in Paris.” 
She herself made a visit to Nohant, in order to 
see her daughter Solange. She invited Pagello 
to make a visit to Nohant, with the permission 
of M. Dudevant. I cannot discover from the 
correspondence whether this visit was made or 
not. Madame Sand must have been very fond 
of writing letters, since, with all her enormous 
work, she found time to write pages in this 
style: 


She 


“T have never had for you [M. Francois 
Rollinat, of Chateauroux] either any moral love 
[what does she mean by that ?] or physical love; 
but, from the day when I first knew you, I felt 
one of taose rare, profound, and invincible sym- 
oe which nothing can alter. I have not 

ound you superior to me by nature ; otherwise, 
I should have conceived for you the sort of en- 
thusiasm which leads to love ; but I have found 
you my equal—mio compare, as they say in 





Tenice. 


You were better than myself, as you 
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were younger, as you had lived less in the storm, 
as God had placed you at once in a finer and 
straighter way. But you had come out of his 
hand with the same sum of virtues and of de- 
fects, of greatness and misery, as myself.” 
Really, when Madame Sand wrote such letters, 
she must have been preparing herself for a 
novel. 

All the letters of this period show a sort of 
exaltation, and at the same time of discourage- 
ment. Madame Sand was out of equilibrium, 
struggling hard, exciting herself, so to speak, 
one hour, and the next hour falling back on a 
natural fonds of bonhomie and cf simplicity. 
She was simple by nature and complex by effort; 
good by nature, misanthropic and bitter by the 
result of her life. ‘‘ Society,” she writes to 
Madame d’Agoult, who wrote under the name 
of Daniel Stern, ‘‘is bad and cruel. Our pas- 
sions are neither good nor bad.” She had no 
system of philosophy, no religion, no politics ; 
she was constantly feeling her way in every 
direction. When she writes to her son, whom 
she really loved, she is careful what she says. 
Here is a letter to him : 

‘* Work ; be strong, be proud, be independent. 
— We resemble each other in our souls as 
well as in our faces. I can see now what your 
intellectual life is to be. I fear profound pain 
for you, and hope also for very pure joys. 
Keep in yourself the treasure of goodness. 
Learn how to give without hesitation, to lose 
without regret ; learn how to harbor in your 
heart the happiness of those whom you love in 
place of the happiness which you will not have 
yourself ! Keep the hope of an after life, of a 
place where the mothers will find again their 
sons. Love all the creatures of God; forgive 
all those who are disgraced ; resist the unjust ; 
devote yourself to those who are great by their 
virtues. Love me! I will teach you many 
things if we live together. If we have not that 
happiness (the greatest that I can imagine, and 
the only one which makes me desire a long life), 
you will pray God for me ; and from the dark- 
ness of death, if something remains of me, your 
mother will watch over you.” 

This volume would be worth reading and keep- 
ing were it only for a letter like this ! 

Monsieur Dudevant was certainly not worthy 
of his wife. He drank habitually, and when 
drunk he sometimes became violent. After a 
scene which had nearly become tragical, Ma- 
dame Sand resolved to make a formal suit of 
separation. There was no divorce then, as there 
is none now, in France ; but under some circum- 
stances a séparation de corps can be pronounced 
by the judge. On both sides there was an 
abundance of reasons. Madame Sand had from 
time to time returned to Nohant, but practically 
she had assumed a complete liberty. She was 
the richer of the two—Nohant belonged to her ; 
she offered to give her husband a pension, and 
she undertook to pay for the maintenance and 
education of her children herself. 

We find her at the end of this first volume in 
correspondence with the famous Franz Liszt. 
She was always attracted by all the extraordi- 
nary men ; and it did not take long to make her 


intimate with them. It was one of the most - 


curious traits of her character that, as soon as 
she saw somebody, she treated him as if she had 
known him from childhood. The last letter of 
the volume is dated June 28, 1836. She informs 
us that her lawsuit was not yet concluded. 
Meanwhile, she was writing letters and novels 
in a most extraordinary mood. She was becom- 
ing a Socialist, and entered into communication 
with the Saint-Simonians and the Republicans. 





Correspondence. 


MR. RICE ONCE MORE. 
To THE EprToR oF THE NATION: 
Sie : If you will permit me again to encroach 
to a small extent upon your space, I should like 





to remind Mr. Rice that in my note I distinctly 
disclaimed the intention of refuting his argu- 
ment, and merely cited one passage as an illus- 
tration of his unfitness to deal with the subject. 
In that passage Mr. Rice undertook to expose a 
confusion of ideas on tke part of Ricardo con- 
cerning the latter’s ‘‘own fundamental proposi- 
tion”; and in this connection the object or 
general drift of Mr. Rice’s article was an en- 
tirely irrelevant matter. Perhaps you will 
allow me to add that I very fully agree with 
Mr. Adams in his remarks in yesterday’s issue, 
and that what I had in mind in my first note, 
as preferable to the Nation’s review, was not 
“silent contempt,” but that judicious, though 
distinctly spoken, contempt in which the Nation 
is usually anything but deficient. 
Yours, very respectfully, X. 
BaLTIMORE, June 9, 1882. 


Notes 


D. APPLETON & Co. are about issuing, in twelve 
monthly volumes, small 1Smo, an elegant edition 
of Shakspere’s works, printed from new type, 
on linen paper, and bound in vellum. 

B. Westermann & Co. send us the first instal- 
ment of a new illustrated edition of Goethe’s 
Works, now publishing at Stuttgart, under the 
competent editorial supervision of Heinrich 
Diintzer. It will match the illustrated Schiller 
already put forth by the Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, of which more than 50,000 copies 
have been sold, and the same firm’s illustrated 
Shakspere. There will be eighty-five instalments 
in all, No one can complain of the paucity of 
the illustrations and other pictorial adornments 
of this edition, which are naturally of a popu- 
lar character. The form is large 8vo. 

L’ Art offers gratuitously to each subscriber 
for the present year a premium plate etched by 
M. Ulysse Butin, after his own picture in the 
Salon of 1875, entitled “‘ L’Attente.” Mr. J. W. 
Bouton will deliver it with the next quarterly 
volume, about July 15. 

Waterton’s ‘Wanderings in South America,’ 
after J. G. Wood's edition, the illustrations in- 
cluded, is the latest sixpenny venture of Mac- 
millan & Co. in the form and after the fashion 
of the Franklin Square Library. Such a work 
as this, despite the defects and idiosyncrasies of 
the author and the shortcomings of the editor, 
deserves a wide circulation, and is well chosen 
for popular reading. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have also come into this 
new (and to the genuine book-lover still strange) 
field of competition with a twenty-cent edition of 
E. P. Roe’s ‘ Barriers Burned Away.’ The story 
has been revised by the author. 

Edmund Burke’s ‘Thoughts on the Cause of 
the Present Discontents,’ in Ireland, in 1770, 
namely, have just been made accessible in a 
cheap pamphlet published by M. H. Gill & Son, 
Dublin. Mr. Vincent Scully furnishes an intro- 
duction. 

The Boston Civil-Service Reform Association 
has printed two prize essays on the general sub- 
ject prepared by college students (in this case 
both graduates of not more than five years’ 
standing). The award of the first prize was un- 
affected by the fact that the essay did not con- 
form entirely to the views of the Association. 

Nature (May 18, 25) is publishing a summary 
review of Darwin’s career by several hands, di- 
rected by Dr. G. J. Romanes. The first paper is 
chiefly biographical; the second shows the great 
naturalist’s contributions to geologic science and 
insight. It appears that Mr. Darwin’s father, a 
physician, ‘“‘had a wonderful power of diagnosing 
diseases, both bodily and mental, by the aid of 
the fewest number of questions”; and even of 
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divining what was passing through his patients’ 
minds. Darwin himself was first intended for 
the same profession, but, as it was repugnant to 
him, he was on the eve of entering the Church 
when the post of naturalist on the Beagle expe- 
dition was secured for him by Professor Henslow, 
to whose instruction Darwin owed his impulse in 
the direction of physical research. The voyage 
which determined his life-work and imperishable 
fame, also proved ruinous to his health, by in- 
ducing a chronic indigestion. Nature states that 
the memorial fund about tobe raised in his honor 
is designed to include an effigy of Darwin, as 
well as an endowment for the furtherance of 
biology. 

Part 6 of Reiss and Stiibel’s ‘ Necropolis of 
Ancon, in Peru’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), contains 
one plate showing a gorgeous mummy pack, the 
rest being wholly devoted to cotton and woollen 
fabrics (often conjoined)—borders, fringes, trim- 
mings, etc. In these fresh examples of a highly 
advanced art, one is struck by the brilliancy and 
harmony of the coloring, as well as by the beauty 
of the designs, of which the decoration abounds 
in animal figures in all stages of conventional- 
ism. They form, as we may already have re- 
marked, a “grammar of ornament.” The 
fidelity of the lithographic facsimiles is most 
illusive. 

We have received from the Ann Arbor Print- 
ing and Publishing Company a 4to volume of 
240 pages, consisting of tables for the calculation 
of interest, discount, the value of investments, 
annuities, and related subjects, prepared by the 
late Professor Watson while Director of the Ob- 
servatory at Ann Arbor, and Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Michigan and 
Actuary of the Michigan Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. The explanations accompanying the 
tables are very full and precise, and there seems 
to be hardly any question relating to the subjects 
above mentioned to which these tables do not af- 
ford an answer. We have examined with some 
care that part of the book which treats of par- 
tial payments, a subject in regard to which the 
statutes of different States, the rules adopted by 
different courts, and the practice of different 
merchants and bankers present great and often 
important variations. The different rules for 
adjusting such payments are given by Professor 
Watson, and he then explains what he considers 
the correct and just rule. On comparing his re- 
sults with those arrived at by an entirely inde- 
pendent process, believed to be just and correct, 
we find an exact agreement. Every possible 
precaution appears to have been taken to secure 
mathematical and typographical accuracy. 

Another volume of the series of mathematical 
text-books by Prof. Newcomb has been published 
by Henry Holt & Co. It vomprises a treatise of 
plane and spherical trigonometry, and the lo- 
garithmic tables usually accompanying such 
works. The treatise and tables are also pub- 
lished in separate volumes, and are for sale inde- 
pendently of each other. The treatise is formed 
upon the same plan and possesses the same gene- 
ral characteristics as the previous volumes of the 
course. In the present volume, however, the 
author appears to have kept the practical appli- 
cations of the science more especiallyin view. 
The tables are ‘‘five-place tables,” and are print- 
ed with great clearness and even beauty. 

So far as such a subject can be taught by 
questions and answers, the ‘School Manual of 
Household Economy,’ published under the direc- 
tion of the Kitchen-Garden Association of this 
city (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.), ought to 
accomplish its purpose. Housework, or house- 
keeping, like every other art, can be effectually 
learned only by actual practice; but the future 
servant or mistress will surely profit by the 
study of the clear, concise statements of this 





treatise. It is all the better for its simplicity, 
being without hobbies, or even theories, except 
the beautiful one, of the character of the virtuous 
woman, which makes the device of the title- 
page—‘‘She looketh well to the ways of her 
household.” 

From Christian Ténsberg, Norway’s enterpris- 
ing art publisher, we have received a small vol- 
ume containing 160 wood-engravings of Norwe- 
gian cities, landscapes, waterfalls, etc., with 127 
pages of text in Norse and in English. The illus- 
trations are from photographs and drawings 
taken on the spot. The English title of the book 
is ‘Norway, exhibited in engravings, with a 
brief description by various authors.’ It will be 
found a convenient pocket-guide for people who 
contemplate spending a vacation in Scandinavia. 


—In these days, when all of our academies, 
colleges, and libraries, supported wholly or in 
part by the income of invested funds, are suffer- 
ing from the diminished rate of interest, it may 
be well for them to lay to heart the optimistic 
view taken by the Peabody Institute, of Pea- 
body, Mass. Its income has fallen off nearly 
$1,500, but it declares that ‘‘this misfortune is 
not without its compensations. . . . The youth 
or adult who masters one good book has reaped 
more benefit, and made more real progress, than 
the one who has acquired but a superficial 
knowledge of a score of volumes”; ergo, the 
smaller a library’s income, and the fewer new 
books it is able to buy, the better for its readers. 
The “‘Thirtieth Annual Report” does not draw 
this conclusion in so many words, but it is diffi- 
cult to see what other compensation there can 
be. The next alderman who is trying to cut 
down the City Library appropriation, will find 
thisa convenient argument. 


—Pending the delay in the publication of the 
annual report of the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, Mr. S. F. Emmons, 
geologist in charge of the Rocky Mountain Divi- 
sion, has issued, in a separate pamphlet, his con- 
tribution to Director Powell’s volume, consisting 
of an abstract or outline of a more detailed re- 
port, to be presented later, upon the geology and 
mining industry of the Leadville region. The 
abstract makes a pamphlet of about ninety large 
octavo pages, and is accompanied by two colored 
plates, representing the geology of the vicinity 
of Leadville in a map and sections. Among the 
many interesting results of Mr. Emmons’s in- 
vestigations, some of the most noteworthy, from 
an economical point of view, are those that 
relate to the geological position of the ore bodies 
of the district, the more important of which 
occur as a replacement of the blue limestone at 
or near its contact with an overlying white 
porphyry. The limestone is shown to be of 
Carboniferous age, with an average thickness of 
only 150 to 200 feet and the composition of a 
normal dolomite. In places the dolomite has 
been so largely replaced that it is now mainly 
represented by a mass of ore, ferruginous clay, 
quartz, and chert. The overlying porphyry is 
regarded as the immediate source from which 
the vein materials were probably derived, chemi- 
cal examinations having shown that while the 
sedimentary and crystalline rocks of the region, 
taken at some distance from the ore deposits, 
contain no precious metals, appreciable amounts 
of gold, silver, lead, and baryta may generally 
be found in the eruptive rocks. The details of 
these examinations must be reserved for the 
final publication ; but an idea of the amount of 
material available in these rocks may be ob- 
tained from an estimate of the possible contents 
of a single variety of porphyry (the pyritiferous) 
of the Leadville district, from which it appears 
—taking into the calculation the area of its out- 
crop, as shown on the map, its probable thick- 





ness, and the average percentage of metals con- 
tained in it, as deduced from chemical examina- 
tions of eleven specimens from different parts— 
that the mass under consideration would con 

tain, in round figures, 250,000,000 ounces of sil 

ver, 9,000,000 tons of galena, and 100,000,000 tons 
of limonite, which represents fairly the average 
proportions of each in Leadville ores as a whole. 


—The main report, now in course of prepara- 
tion, as outlined in the present pamphlet, will 
comprise, in part 1, a detailed description and 
discussion of the geological phenomena of the 
Mosquito Range in general, and of the Leadville 
region in particular ; and in part 2, a study of 
the ore deposits cf Leadville, their mineralogical 
and chemical composition and their probable 
origin, and a description of the methods of 
working the mines, metallurgical treatment of 
the ores, and the economical results, It is to be 
very liberally furnished with engraved book- 
plates and woodcuts for general illustration, and 
accompanied by an atlas of fourteen sheets, 
comprising geological maps and sections. The 
preliminary report now submitted gives such 
abundant evidence of careful and intelligent 
study of the subject by Mr. Emmons and his 
assistants that their final conclusions cannot fail 
to make a very important contribution of lasting 
value to the science of economical geology. The 
work as projected and so far developed embraces 
much that is deeply interesting not only to the 
student, but to the practical miner or mine- 
owner ; aud its successful execution will be a 
credit to its authors, and a practical demonstra- 
tion of the usefulness of the Geological Bureau 
in its relations to one of the great industries of 
the country. 


—M. Jules Claretie gathered into a volume the 
best of the chroniques which he had contributed 
during 1880 to the Temps, and the book sold in- 
to the séventh or eighth edition. So he has re- 
peated the experiment this year, and ‘ La Vie a 
Paris—1881’ (Paris: Havard ; New York: F. 
W. Christern) is already in its fifth edition. It 
is a little difficult to define in English the exact 
function and nature of a chronique such as M. 
Claretie writes fortnightly or oftener in the 
Temps. In his hands it is a running commentary 
on the passing show of Parisian life, and its 
manner varies from that of the ‘“‘ Easy Chair” 
in Harper's Magazine to that of the better class 
of “Our Own Correspondent.” He eschews 
politics, and considers society, art, literature, 
and the drama. Music, sport, and fashion are 
not neglected, but perhaps it is manners that M. 
Claretie dwells upon most skilfully and loving- 
ly. An antiquary as well as a critic, an historian 
as well as a novelist, M. Claretie is plainly 
enough ever observant of the shifting customs 
of society. He has a quick eye and a pointed 
style ; his acquaintance in the artistic and lite- 
rary circles of France is most extensive. Thus 
the book abounds in bright pictures of Parisian 
life and in fresh and pertinent anecdotes. For 
example, the Electric Exhibition of last summer 
gave M. Claretie a chance to tell an apologue 
he had once heard Victor Hugo extemporize— 
an apologue which shows Voltaire frightened by 
the simple marvels of modern science and which 
is not at all unlike Poe’s ‘Thousand and Second 
Night.’ The annual picture-show brings up the 
subject of artists’ models ; and M. Claretie gives 
us a curious sketch of this singular class, of the 
odd lives they lead, and of the pride they take in 
the pictures for which they have posed. It is 
amusing to Jearn that the model who is in the 
habit of posing for historical painters, scorns to 
sit foragenre picture, and that the woman who 
has often been painted as a fine lady refuses to 
pose asa peasant. Another interesting chapter 
is on the many dining clubs of Paris—clubs 
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which have no club-house and indeed no exist- 
ence except during the monthly or fortnightly 
dinner. Not to be passed over hastily are the 
chapters on Parisian journalism and on ac- 
tresses’ mothers. It only remains to be added 
that there is a classified table of contents, besides 
an index of the many proper names scattered 
through the book. It is M. Claretie’s intention 
to continue this series of annual volumes; and its 
future value, like its present interest, is indis- 
putable. 


—The late Edouard Fournier must have 
been one of the most indefatigable note-takers 
ever known. The ‘ Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal’ 
has twenty quarto volumes, which have been 
carefully arranged by M. Paul Lacroix; the 
‘ Bibliothtque de la Ville’ has fifteen more 
volumes, relating to the history of Paris, which 
have been arranged by M. Jules Cousin; and 
a large mass on tbe history of the chanson 
populaire in all countries and ages, which 
was to have been used by the late Baron James 
de Rothschild, will now probably be deposited 
in some other library. Besides all these, there 
is another collection relating to the history of 
signs, which is to go into the ‘Bibliotheque 
de l’Arsenal’ as soon as M. Fournier's post- 
humous work on signs is published. With 
all this apparatus it is remarkable that he 
should have published so much as he did. His 
‘Esprit dans Histoire,’ ‘ Vieux Neuf,’ ‘ Histoire 
des H6telleries et des Cabarets’ (in conjunction 
with Francisque Michel), and more than a dozen 
other antiquarian works; his ten plays, in which, 
however, he was usually only joint author; his 
collections, such as the nine volumes of ‘ Varié- 
tés Historiques et Littéraires,’ and the ‘ ThéAtre 
Francais avant la Renaissance,’ and ‘ThéAtre 
Frangais au Ife et 17e Siécles’; his editions of 
the works of Regnard and of Beaumarchais, and 
an endless number of notices, préface@, and arti- 
cles in journals—all these constitute a literary 
performance of which, considering its general 
excellence, an antiquary of any nation might be 
proud, We doubt if even his friend Paul 
Lacroix (‘le Bibliophile Jacob”) has surpassed 
him in diligence. 


—The University of Berlin is going a-beg- 
ging for a professor of philosophy. A few years 
ago Professor Harms died, and after considera- 
ble negotiating Professor Lotze accepted the 
place. He, too, died before he had occupied his 
chair more than a year, and all the efforts made 
since to obtain Professor Kuno Fischer, of Hei- 
delberg, Professor von Goltz, Professor Sigwart, 
and others have failed. The position is one of 
the most honorable and remunerative in the 
country, and the phenomenon is therefore some- 
what peculiar. There are plenty of younger 
psychologists in Germany, but they are all mod- 
ern in spirit and convictions, while Berlin is con- 
servative, and still observes the custom, noted 
by Heine in his day, of keeping all new ideas in 
quarantine for some years or decades, 


—A collection of twenty-five new cartoons by 
Albert Hendschel has just been issued by F. A. 
C. Prestel of Frankfort. They are in his cld, 
well-known manner, representing incidents of 
every-day life with a few simple but suggestive 
lines, in which the humor is always tempered by 
a certain grace and naiveté. In a late number 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung Johannes Proelsz 
gives some facts concerning Hendschel that will 
be of interest to his admirers in this country. 
His father had originally intended him for the 
career of a naturalist, but on seeing a very clev- 
er caricature of one of his teachers made by his 
twelve-year-old son, he allowed him to follow the 
bent of hisown mind. In 1872 he bad already 
reached the age of thirty-eight years without 
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having taken any steps toward notoriety, outside 
of a limited circle of friends. About this time the 
art-dealer Prestel secured twenty-five of his 
sketches and printed them in an edition of a hun- 
dred copies. Most of these were sold in Frank- 
fort, but one copy was exhibited at the Leipzig 
Kunstverein, where it made a great sensation, 
Another copy got into the hands of Bismarck, 
who immediately wrote to the editor of the 
weekly Gartenlaube and called his attention to 
the new talent. As the Gartenlaube at that time 
had a circulation of almost half a million copies, 
an article on Hendschel which soon appeared in 
it at once helped him to a popularity which has 
been constantly on the increase, more than a 
million copies of his sketches having already 
been disposed of by his publisher. ‘‘ Mischief 
and gracefulness” are the leading traits of Hend- 
schel’s genre pictures. He occupies an interme- 
diate position between those painters who, like 
Richter, Pletsch, and Klimsch, idealize the scenes 
from life which they choose for subjects, and the 
caricaturists of the Fliegende Blatter and Schalk 
—Busch, Oberlinder, and others—whose princi- 
pal aim is to excite laughter by exaggerating 
the awkward and comic, whereas Hendschel 
aims at fun which does not clash with the lines 
of beauty. ‘‘The form which he adopts in his 
most characteristic sketches as most suitable is 
peculiar to himself. He places the clumsy di- 
rectly beside the graceful, the awkward beside 
the clever; and the artistic contrast resulting 
from this method gives a purer form of humor 
than the exaggeration of the awkward into ug- 
liness.” 


—Mr. Grant Allen, in the June number of 
Cassell’s Magazine of Art, has an article entitled 
‘The Great Classical Fallacy,” mainiy devoted 
to the lamentable ignorance of the English 
architects of the eighteenth century regarding 
the antique architecture which they endeavored 
to imitate, especially in respect to its color. It 
is indeed true that Sir Christopher and his fol- 
lowers, Hawksmoor, Vanbrugh, the brothers 
Adam, Kent, Campbell, Chambers, and the rest, 
did create a distinctive English Renaissance, 
which was crude and formal, and, unlike their 
Italian and (to a cert<in extent) their French 
contemporaries, did not consider the painters 
their natural allies. Classical forms in their 
hands thus not only refused to stoop to the re- 
quirements of domestic comfort, but suffered an 
eclipse of color. In this latter respect, we ven- 
ture to question whether the very affluence of 
archzological discovery in these latter days has 
not so embarrassed the present generation of 
English architects that they are not much better 
off than their ancestors. Certain it is, no Eng- 
lish writer has yet presented anything approach- 
ing a satisfactory theory of the relations of color 
to form ; and, as for practice, the modern draw- 
ing-room, richly bedight with carpets, hangings, 
and wall-papers, decorated ceilings, and the 
spoils of the gorgeous East, is by no means a 
completed architectural interior in the sense 
that the royal chambers recently disinterred 
upon the Palatine or in the gardens of the Tibu- 
rine villas are complete ; our public halls do not 
yet recall the splendors of the secular basilicas 
or curias of the Empire ; nor do our churches 
borrow either from the paintings and marble 
inlays of the pagan temples, or from the Chris- 
tian mosaics of Byzantium, Ravenna, or Venice, 
any hint of beautiful completion. Our con- 
science is aroused, but our civilization is at 
fault, and we have not yet married color to 
form in perfect union, or defined the true rela- 
tions of color to architectural effects. Mr. 
Grant Aller utters a commonplace fact when 
he states that the classical scholarship and art 
of the last century went hand in hand, and suf- 
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fered from certain obvious limitations of know- 
ledge ; he might have added that our own 
shortcomings differ only from those of our an- 
cestors in degree. It is quite true that not only 
his imaginary villa of Charlecomb, but all the 
great monuments of the time—Blenheim, Wan- 
stead House, Castle Howard, Holkam House, 
and the rest—are for the most part cold and 
colorless ; that they but dimly apprehended the 
classical idea which they were intended to re- 
vive ; that they sacrificed comfort to an archi- 
tectural formula, and ease to monumental effect; 
but, with all their defects, they are at least 
deserving of respect as genuine historical ex. 
pressions. Apparently, the day is not far dis- 
tant when the incomprehensible revolution of 
taste and fashion through which, by way of the 
‘Queen Anne” aberrations, we are at present 
passing, will culminate in a revival of respect 
for classical symmetry—better instructed and 
more conscientious, perhaps, than that of the 
last century, but none the less diametrically op- 
posed to the license and medizval picturesque- 
ness which have lately controlled most of our 
architectural expressions. Then we shall have 
another conflict of essays on the true principles 
of architectural zsthetics ; and what- prophet 
shall say when and where we shall finally rest 
from these unscientific and empirical processes, 
and enjoy an era of rational peace with art ? 


—One of the most curious and interesting inci- 
dents of the religious history of the Middle Ages 
is the conversion of a “master of Holy Scrip- 
ture”—a distinguished preacher—by a “ friend 
of God from the Oberland,” apparently at Strass- 
burg, about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Thke ‘‘master” has generally been iden- 
tified with the famous Dominican preacher and 
mystic, Tauler ; the “friend of God,” with one 
Nicholas of Basel. In 1879 an eminent Domini- 
can scholar, Denifle, published a treatise entitled 
‘Tauler’s Bekehrung,’ in which he undertook to 
show that Tauler could not be the hero of the 
story, and that it was probably a fictitious nar- 
rative, drawn up with a view to edification—a 
Tendenzschrift. The same year, Dr. Auguste 
Jundt published in Paris a volume of 445 octavo 
pages entitled ‘ Les Amis de Dieu au quatorzitme 
Siécle,’ containing a detailed account of the 
career of ‘‘ the friend of God of the Oberland” 
and his associate, Rulman Merswin of Strass- 
burg, with a critical examination of the evidence 
as to the identity of both ‘‘ master” and “‘ friend 
of God.” His book was in print before the ap- 
pearance of Denifle’s ; nevertheless, he was able 
to add an appendix of twenty-five pages, in 
which he considers and answers his arguments. 
A part of Denifle’s case is disposed of by the fact 
that M. Jundt does not identify the ‘friend of 
God” with Nicholas of Basel, but, by an inge- 
nious combination of bits of evidence, comes to 
the conclusion that he resided in Coire (Chur) in 
the Grisons, and that his name was John—prob- 
ably John of Rutberg. That the ‘master of 
Holy Scripture” was Tauler, he appears to have 
proved conclusively in the body of the book, and 
in the appendix he successfully answers, or at 
least weakens, all of Denifle’s arguments. The 
strongest of these is that Tauler was not a 
“ magister,” but only a “‘ lector "—and we know 
how strict the scholars of the Middle Ages were 
in their use of the titles of the several grades of 
scholarship. But the “friend of God,” Jundt 
answers, was not a scholar, but an uninstructed 
layman, who might easily give the title ‘“‘ mas- 
ter ” to a preacher of Tauler’s eminence—just as 
every distinguished preacher at the present day 
is *‘ Doctor” in common parlance. Another ar- 
gument of great strength is that the “master” 
was not positively identified with Tauler until 
the year 1486, although the treatise which de- 
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scribes the occurrence was published fifty years 
earlier ; the occurrence itself is usually placed 
in 1348, but by Jundt in 1350—Tauler died in 
1561. In reply to this argument, Jundt shows 
that even the first edition of the treatise (1456) 
was associated with Tauler by being placed in a 
collection of his sermons, and being ascribed to 
a master of the order of St. Dominic. The first 
use of the term “ master of Holy Scripture ” for 
Tauler was in 1468; the first direct assertion 
that he was the person referred to by the “‘ friend 
of God,” in 1486 ; and these three dates show a 
concurrence of tradition which is certainly very 
strong. On the whole, Denifle’s arguments that 
the ‘‘ master” could not have been Tauler seem 
to us successfully answered ; that it certainly 
was he, cannot be claimed, but is at any rate 
made probable. Jundt’s book will be found 
very instructive for the religious life of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 


—On very few occasions during the past season 
—even during the ‘‘ Africaine ” excitement—has 
the Academy of Music been so crowded as it was 
on Friday evening. Many who had heard Frau 
Materna at the May Festival concerts came 
to bid her good-by, or rather aw revoir, and 
others came to hear for the first time the 
‘heroine of the three May Festivals.” The 
concert opened with the overture to Weber’s 
* Euryanthe,” which was rather poorly played; 
the most beautiful passage in it—the weird 
picnissimo tomb motive—being, moreover, spoil- 
ed by the noise made by the late-comers. In 
this piece, as well asin the “ Rienzi ” and ‘‘ Tann- 
hiiuser” overtures, which the orchestra played 
alone, it became only too apparent that Wag- 
nerian music cannot be effectively rendered with 
so small a band in so large a hall, in which, too, 
no one could help contrasting the effect with that 
produced at the Philharmonic concerts. Some 
piano solos contributed by Mme. Constance How- 
ard must have convinced every one that the Aca. 
demy is no place for that instrument, and that 
the performer would have made a more favora- 
ble impression under more auspicious circumstan- 
ces. The burden of the concert accordingly lay 
chiefly on the shoulders of Frau Materna and 
Herr Candidus, the magnitude of whose merits 
may be estimated from the fact that they suc- 
ceeded in making of the concert one of the most 
interesting of the season. Herr Candidus sang 
an aria from the ‘‘ Huguenots,” and Siegmund’s 
love-song from “ Die Walkiire,” besides assisting 
Frau Materna in the duo from the second act of 
‘‘Tannhauser,” which closed the concert. His 
beautiful, manly voice and excellent method 
won him new admirers, and we are sure we ex- 
press a general hope that some manager may re- 
store this fine tenor to his native country. He 
always sings his part as it was written, and that 
alone would distinguish him favorably from 
some other tenors known to local fame. Frau 
Materna’s contributions were three in number— 
the aria “Adrian,” from ‘ Rienzi,” a song, 
“* Meine Boten,” by W. Goericke, of Vienna, and 
the part of Elizabeth in the Tannhiuser selection, 
already referred to. Like Herr Candidus, she 
was compelled to repeat each of her solo pieces, 
although there was in them not a trace of such 
ornamental or florid vocalism as alone would 
have evoked demonstrations of enthusiasm 
from a less intelligent audience. The truth of 
what we said of her voice on a previous oc- 
casion—that it is “‘of great compass, sonorous 
quality, absolute purity, great flexibility, un- 
equalled power, amazing endurance, and great 
emotional range and intensity "—was fully de- 
monstrated on this occasion to the satisfac- 
tion even of those who had heretofore been 
sceptical as to one or other of these points. No 
living singer that we have ever heard has a 
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voice that so completely contains in itself the 


whole gamut of human passions, and that con- 
veys to the hearer in such a thrilling man- 
ner every variation of emotion contained in 
the situation she is interpreting. We even 
maintain that in loud, sustained high notes her 
voice has a purely sensuous beauty that tran- 
scends anything that even the purely sensuous 
Italian school of vocalism can boast of. In the 
athletics of vocalism—in feats of agility, trills, 
etc.—she has many superiors, but in the zesthetics 
she has no equal. And this is the result of 
the Wagnerian, declamatory style, which we 
are always told prematurely ruins every voice. 


—Frau Materna has every reason to be satisfied 
with her reception in this country. She has re- 
ceived bigh praise from every quarter except a 
few Italianissimi and one remarkable “critic,” 
who has made the epoch-making discovery that 
she is defective in that for which Wagner and 
all German critics have always especially ad- 
mired her—her distinct and clear pronunciation 
of the Gerfman language. And this success is 
much more remarkable when we bear in mind 
that she is by instinct as great an actress 
as she is a singer, and that the audience lost just 
as much in seeing her on the concert stage as 
they do in hearing Wagner’s music out of its 
proper connections. In Vienna this is so clearly 
understood that we have known her to appear in 
connection with other opera singers at a concert 
which did not fill half the house, while the house 
is always full when she sings at the Opera. One 
more point must here be insisted on. It was no- 
ticeable, and we mentioned it at the time, that 
Frau Materna in some passages sang slightly 
out of tune at the May Festival concerts. We 
ascribed this to the high American pitch, to which 
she was not then accustomed ; and the result has 
shown the correctness of our view. A few weeks 
have sufficed to adapt her voice to our pitch, and 
on Friday it deserved the epithet of absolute 
purity as much as the others enumerated above. 
But to prevent other singers from being simi- 
larly misjudged it is surely time that this 
old nuisance of the American pitch were abated. 
It arose from the desire of piano manufacturers 
to give their instruments especial brilliancy by 
an abnormally high pitch. This is unjust to the 
singers, and we believe that music is now suffi- 
ciently advanced in America to beat last eman- 
cipated from the patronage of piano manufac- 
turers. In saying this we do not mean to deny 
the good service done to the cause of music here- 
tofore by some of our leading manufacturers. 


STATE TRIALS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Narratives of State Trials in the Nineteenth 
Century. By G. Lathom Browne, Barrister- 
at-Law. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low & 
Co.; Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. LatHomM BROWNE has published a worthless 
book which is yet well worth reading. He is 
himself, to judge from his work, a professional 
bookmaker, and his bookmaking is not of a high 
quality. His historical summaries, which fill up 
a large part of his two volumes, are the most 
pretentious narratives of facts known to all the 
world which it has ever been our fate to read. 
His accounts of the trials with which he is spe- 
cially concerned are neither clear nor interest- 
ing. His opinions upon men and things are 
commonplace, superficial, and utterly deficient 
in insight. Whoever wishes to understand how 
a strange and exciting tale of mystery may be 
spoilt by bad telling, should read Mr. Browne’s 
account of the frauds which wrecked the repu- 
tation of Lord Cochrane. It is difficult, from Mr. 
Browne's version of the affair, to follow out the 





leading incidents of a complicated transaction, 
It is even more difficult to form from his narra- 
tive any clear judgment as to the parts played 
by the different actors in one of the thost pain- 
ful judicial investigations of modern times. Mr. 
Browne has never understood the whole of the 
difficulties involved in the supposition of Lord 
Cochrane's innocence. He sees that Lord Ellen- 
borough was a violent partisan, and was not an 
impartial judge in a case where political feeling 
prejudiced him against the prisoner. But he 
never perceives that Lord Ellenborough’s un- 
fairness or severity does not prove Lord Coch 
rane’s innocence. Every one must wish to be- 
lieve that a seaman who displayed all the bold-~ 
ness and much of the genius of Nelson was not 
mixed up in frauds which would have disgraced 
the blacklegs of the Stock Exchange ; and any 
candid critic will gladly admit that Lord Coch 
rane’s general career affords a considerable pre 
sumption against his having participated in a 
disgraceful imposture, likely, had it succeeded, 
to bring ruin on many innocent persons. But 
when every consideration in favor of Lord Coch- 
rane is duly weighed, the fact still remains that 
the circumstances of suspicion against him were 
very strong, and have never been satisfactorily 
cleared u»>. It would probably have been well 
had the jury given him the benefit of every 
doubt, and found him not guilty. But ordinary 
justice to the judge who tried, and to the jury 
men who convicted, Lord Cochrane requires the 
admission that in his case a verdict of not guilty 
could not morally have differed from a verdict 
of not proven. That Mr. Browne does not see 
this, gives us the full measure of his capacity for 
sifting evidence. 

The persons, again, about whom he writes are 
for the most part men and women whose fame 
or infamy has by this time become almost for- 
gotten, and, what is more, hardly deserves to be 
remembered, Who is there at this time of day 
who knows anything about Alexander Davison 
and Valentine Jones, about Dr. Troy or Mr. 
Drakard; Brandreth, Turner, Ludlam, and the 
other Nottingham rioters ; Thistlewood, of the 
Cato conspiracy ? Sir Charles Wolseley, Harri- 
son, and Bamford are names which can raise 
few recollections in England, and are utterly 
unknown beyond the limits of that country. 
Who is there, we wonder, who could tell us what 
were the views or what (if any) the policy advo- 
cated by the “patriarch” Cartwright or “ ora- 
tor” Hunté [fs there any among our readers so 
well informed as to be able to say what was the 
history or fate of the Spence who founded 
“certain societies or clubs calling themselves 
Spenceans, or Spencean philanthropists,” which 
did in 1817, if we are to believe the language of 
57 Geo. III. cap. 19, ‘“‘ hold and profess for their 
object the confiscation and division of the land 
and the extinction of the funded property of the 
kingdom”? Who, in short, learns, knows, or re- 
collects anything about the Reformers, Radicals, 
or Revolutionists who, during the earlier part 
of this century, excited the terror—well or ill- 
founded—of all the respectable classes through- 
out Great Britain ? Whatever were the merits 
or the demerits of the men who agitated or 
conspired against the Government of George III. 
or of George IV., they were utterly deficient in 
that kind of individuality or genius which makes 
a permanent impression on the memory of man- 
kind. 

Some, indeed, of Mr. Browne's state trials 
have no reference to treason oi conspiracy. But 
the fashionable blackguardism of fifty or sixty 
years ago was at least as dreary and character- 
less as its sedition. A man must have a strange 
taste for the details of low intrigue who can feel 
much interest in the miserable contest hetween 
George IV. and his Queen, The ‘delicate in- 
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vestigation,” the Milan inquiry, the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties, and the like, are matters which it 
is impossible for any one concerned in the history 
of the century wholly to overlook : they throw 
a curious light on the state, not of England, but 
of the English court, when George IV. was King. 
But in themselves they are matters neither more 
important nor better worth recollection than the 
daily records of the police court. Great quali- 
ties are needed for the making even of a great 
villain, and the scoundrels who during the first 
quarter or so of this century found in the Eng- 
lish law courts a stage on which to exhibit their 
vices had not capacity or originality enough to 
give them a high rank among notorious rogues. 
The Duke of York and Mary Ann Clarke, the 
Earl of Berkeley and Miss Tudor, George IV. 
and Queen Caroline, have one and all of them 
the unmistakable note of commonplace vulgarity. 
For invention, for resource, for humor, they 
cannot compere for a moment with the Claimant. 
As the world goes on, even crime and black- 
guardism, there is reason to hope, improve in 
quality. In the field of roguery, no less than in 
that of politics, Mr. Browne is forced to deal 
with the adventures of persous who, if we except 
Lord Cochrane, all lacked any touch of great- 
ness or genius. 

An ill- written book, the work of an incompe 
tent narrator, which tells for the most part dull 
stories about dull persons, may, in the strictest 
sense of the word, be called worthless. Yet, for 
all this, we have no hesitation in asserting that 
Mr. Browne's book is worth reading, and, what 
is more, is worth reading with some thought and 
attention. The narratives of state trials are 
worth reading, because they bring into a clear 
light several aspects of recent English history 
which are constantly overlooked, and yet are in 
their way of supreme importance. No one, for 
example, who reads Mr. Browne's pages with 
any intelligence, can doubt that the standard of 
public morality in England has risen immensely 
since the beginning of the century. The states- 
men, the politicians, and officials of to-day have 
faults of their own enough and to spare. The 
men of the Gladstonian era may lack the nerve, 
the force, and the character to maintain the 
empire which was defended and preserved by 
the generation that idolized Pitt, remembered 
the greatness of Chatham, and produced Peel 
and Wellington ; bet no one can doubt that the 
Ministers, the Secretaries, the Under-Secretaries, 
and the administrators generally who have held 
office for the last fifty years have been, as a 
body, incomparably more honest than the offi- 
cials who flourished eighty years ago. Pitt’s 
public honesty was, it is true, proverbial ; but 
when a particular Minister is praised because he 
does not plunder the country, we may be pretty 
sure that the mass of officials are accustomed to 
dip their hands freely enough into the national 
Treasury. The records of the law courts are in 
such a matter worth a hundred general state- 
ments. Lord Melville may have been in reality, 
as well as technically, innocent of every offence 
laid to his charge. The Duke of York may 
possibly have been so complete a fool that he 
ought not to be considered a thorough-paced 
knave. But we may be sure that when Melville 
was Treasurer of the Navy, and the Duke Com- 
mander-in- Chief, favoritism and corruption 
must have been rampant throughout the public 
departments over which the Viscount and the 
Duke presided. It is hard, further, to believe 
that men like Alexander Davison and Valentine 
Jones were not to be found in other departments 
than the commissariat. The trials which laid 
open to the nation some, at least, of the secrets of 
official corruption and official incompetence took 
place between 1806 and 1809, just at the moment, 
that is, when England was engaged in her life- 





and-death struggle with Napoleon. It is diffi- 
cult at first sight to reconcile the external with 
the internal view of English political life. As 
we read of sieges, of battles, of victories, of 
patriotic exertions for the defence of the country, 
we picture to ourselves an age of heroes. As we 
read of frauds on the commissariat, of corrupt 
sales of commissions, we fancy that the age was 
one in which rogues in high places were rapidly 
bringing the whole country to the brink of ruin. 
The apparent contradiction can be reconciled 
only by admitting that an age of national glory 
need not be an age of high public morality. 
The regiments which fought and conquered in 
the Peninsula were, it is said, recruited from the 
jails and the hulks. The royal Commander-in- 
Chief who distributed promotion in accordance 
with the suggestions of Mary Ann Clarke, might 
well, under slightly different circumstances, 
have been sent to stand his trial at the Old 
Bailey. It is surely one of the strangest strokes 
of the irony of history that scoundrelism and 
incompetence should have flourished atsthe very 
period which future historians will paint, and 
paint with truth, as the age at which the glory 
of England reached its highest point. 

The history of nations is never in reality a 
mere exhibition of the sarcasms of Providence. 
There is, if any one considers the matter fairly, 
a true connection between the public corruption 
at home and the national glories abroad which 
mark the first twenty years of the century. 
England was not corrupt. ~ The tone of political 
life had risen for at least a century, and was 
every day rising. But a time of war is almost 
of necessity a time of corruption : the absence 
of reform means the growth of abuses. More- 
over, the administrative machinery of English 
government needed complete supervision and 
rearrangement ; and at the very moment when 
it required repair, it had to bear a greater stress 
of work than has ever been laid upon it before 
or since. The wonder is not that many officials 
should have been corrupt and incompetent, but 
that there should have been found among the 
governing classes enough men of honesty and 
vigor to carry the country with success through 
the crisis of her fortunes. The ship needed re- 
pair, but the energy of the crew and officers 
brought her safe into port. 

But let no optimist suppose that England did 
not suffer from the patent vices of her institu- 
tions. The plain and undoubted fact is, that for 
the first thirty or forty years of the nineteenth 
century the people of England were in a more 
or less constant state of suffering and discontent. 
The trials of the Luddites in 1813, the trials for 
high treason of 1817, the Peterloo massacre of 
1819, the Cato conspiracy of 1820, the passionate 
excitement caused by the proceedings against 
Queen Caroline, the whole history of men like 
Despard, Watson, Hunt, Brandreth, and a score 
of others—tell a tale of popular misery and of 
popular discontent the meaning of which is un- 
mistakable. The men whose names we have 
mentioned were, it will be said, conspirators or 
agitators of a mean and despicable type. Des- 
pard was, indeed, a soldier of some ability, and 
Hunt a speaker of some power ; but no doubt 
the democratic leaders or conspirators whose 
plots from the beginning of the century alarmed 
the Cabinets of George III. and of the Regent, 
were for the most part persons of little ability 
or character. Not one of them rose intellectually 
to the level of Wilkes, Horne Tooke, or Thomas 
Paine. It would be ridiculous to compare any 
of them with agitators of the mould of O’Con- 
nell, of Cobden, of John Bright, or even of Fear- 
gus O’Connor or Ernest Jones. Their schemes 
were wild and incoherent, their means of ac- 





complishing their plans laughably inadequate 
for their object. The Cato Street conspiracy 





had about it an element of horror ; but that any 
man should have thought he could work a revo- 
lution by assassinating the whole of the Cabinet, 
would, but for one circumstance, argue at least 
as much insanity as wickedness. The one cir- 
cumstance which makes it possible to believe 
that conspirators such as Thistlewood, Watson, 
or Brandreth were not madmen, is their know- 
ledge of widespread discontent and suffering 
among the masses of the people. In this point 
of view, the popular leaders with whom we are 
concerned gain a certain historical importance 
from their individual insignificance. When the 
acts of Hunt, of Watson, or of Brandreth could 
seriously alarm the English Government, there 
was, we may feel sure, something very critical 
in the state of the nation. 

A good deal of allowance must be made for 
the panic caused among the well-to-do classes by 
the recollections of the French Revolution. Still, 
the Ministers of the Regent were not fools or 
cowards. They undoubtedly committed the 
mistake of supposing that spies, informers, 
special commissions, suspensions of the habeas- 
corpus act, and the like, could cure a disease of 
which such measures can only suppress the out- 
ward signs. But it is folly to suppose that Per- 
ceval, Lord Sidmouth, Lord Eldon, and the Tory 
statesmen generally were mistaken in thinking 
that a spirit of disloyalty and sedition was 
threatening the institutions of the country. 
Respectable Radicals like Bamford, ruined ad- 
venturers like Despard, and fanatics like Bran- 
dreth, were on this point quite at one with 
prime ministers and privy councillors. Every 
man who really knew the state of the country 
between 1800 and 1830 was well aware that a 
revolutionary spirit was abroad. The growth 
of pauperism, the severity of taxation, the dis- 
turbance in social arrangements caused by the 
rapid growth of manufactures, the absence of 
all attempt to reform institutions which had 
long been unsuited to the changed conditions of 
the country, were, it is perfectly plain, during 
the first quarter of this century creating that 
condition of popular sentiment which every one 
now knows to be the certain sign of approaching 
revolution. Whoever wishes to realize how near 
England came to being swept into the general 
revolutionary movement of the age, will find an 
infinite amount of instruction in the careful 
study of the book before us. 
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Ir satire to be successful needed only to be 
elaborate, ‘The Revolt of Man’ would be one 
of the greatest successes in the way of satirical 
writing since the days of Swift. It is directed 
against the woman’s-rights agitation, and, like 
most satires of the kind, endeavors to turn the 
cause into ridicule by a picture of some of its 
probable remote consequences. In this case we 
are introduced to the England of the future—a 
country in which women are not merely entirely 
emancipated from man’s yoke, but make laws 
for and govern him. The Great Transition and 
the Transfer of Power have been brought about. 
Women have been gradually substituted for 
men in the affairs of state ; the monarchy has 
been abolished—a pure theocracy, with the Per- 
fect Woman for its ideal head, has taken its 
place ; man’s rough and rude strength has been 
disciplined into obedience. Parliamentary gov- 
ernment still exists, but it is in feminine bands. 
Aministry known as All the Talents is succeeded 
by one known as All the Beauties. But in the 
House of Peeresses a wide latitude of debate is 
permitted : one peeress taunts another with her 
youth, or with an alleged lover, or with trying 
to be thought prettier than she actually is, etc., 
ete. At the opening of the book, the ministry 
gets into trouble by asking for a commission cf 
inquiry into the general condition of the men of 
the country. The Home Secretary, Constance, 
Countess of Carlyon, gives the following account 
of her position in the matter : 


“‘T showed that the whole of the educational 
endowments of this country have been seized 
upon for the advantage of women ; I suggested 
that a small proportion might be diverted for 
the assistance of men. Married men with pro- 
perty, I showed, have no protection from the 
prodigality of their wives. I pointed out that 
the law of evidence, as regards violence toward 
wives, presses heavily on the man. I showed 
that single men’s wages are barely sufficient to 
purchase necessary clothing. I complained of 
the long hours during which men have to toil in 
solitude or in silence; of the many cases in which 
they have to do house-work and attend to the 
babies, as well as do their long day’s work. And 
I ventured to hint at the onerous nature of the 
Married Mothers’ Tax—that five per cent. on all 
men’s earnings.” 

This shows the general drift of the satire, 
which is certainly harmless, if commonplace. 
In the course of time, the seeds of revolt are 
sown ; man rises and throws off his yoke, and re- 
establishes his old supremacy. * This being done, 
the subjection of woman is once more an accom- 
plished fact, and the old order is restored. The 
plot of the novel, in which there is a sufficient 
amount of love and adventure to carry the 
reader through the satire, alone makes the 
latter readable. 

Mr. Norris became very well known to the 
novel-reading public last summer by his ‘ Matri- 
mony,’ and to a less extent by ‘ Mademoiselle de 
Mersac.’ ‘Heaps of Money’ must have been one 
of his earliest, if not his very first attempt at 
fiction ; and in a slight way a very charming 
attempt it is. We will not spoil the reader's 
pleasure by giving him any analysis of the 
plot, which concerns the adventures of a very 
interesting young woman who not only desires, 
but obtains, ‘‘heaps of money.” The scene is 
laid in part on the Continent, and among the 
incidents is a very cleverly-managed affair of 
honor, in the narration of which Mr. Norris dis- 
plays the same familiarity and sympathy with 





the weakness and pettiness of human nature 
which are the source of so much of the attraction 
of ‘Matrimony.’ Perhaps we ought to say, 
knowledge of human nature as a whole; but 
while he undoubtedly understands its good as 
well as its bad sides, it is over the latter that 
in his later book he lingers most lovingly. On 
the other hand, to most readers of ‘ Matrimony ‘ 
the author is merely an accomplished cynic ; 
but any one of them who will take the pains to 
look into ‘Heaps of Money’ will see that the 
cynicism of the later story is founded upon a 
matured observation and reflection—that deep 
and growing insight into the selfishness of man 
which time and experience so often produce in 
the candid writer of fiction. When be wrote 
‘Heaps of Money’ he had observed and reflect- 
ed less ; hence, as a love-story, the earlier is the 
better of the two. As novels, their positions 
have to be reversed. 

A translation from the Italian is so unusual 
that the mere announcement attracts attention. 
The publishers have been specially fortunate in 
their choice of ‘The Eleventh Commandment.’ 
It is a gay, sparkling little comedy. The first 
act passes amid the petty strivings and plottings 
of a little old Italian town, with its sub-prefect 
and its registrar-general. Enter a grand per- 
sonage, a duke, who is seeking a richly-dowered 
bride. Act ii. : Up in the mountains, above the 
town, in‘an old monastery, is gathered a party 
of nine gentlemen who have voluntarily bound 
themselves together as the ‘‘ Reformed Order of 
Saint Brund.” They devote themselves to 
archeology and the publication of a scientific 
journal—‘‘ monks who are not monks, a craze 
worthy of an Ariosto,” but the country people 
call it ‘‘the convent of madmen.” To them 
enter a young novice with ‘round, fresh face 
like an archangel out for a holiday,” with his 
uncle, likewise a novice, a portly, comfortable 
man of fifty. The young novice brings to the 
community an eleventh commandment: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt stay among thy fellow-men, live their life, 
love and suffer as they do ; for thou mayest not 
escape the common lot.” Act iii. we leave to 
the reader to make out for himself. The book 
is so wholly without pretension, and so lightly 
told, that one pardons minor faults, and no more 
questions probabilities than one would in ‘ The 
Princess,’ which, mutatis mutandis, it is not 
unlike. 

The author of ‘ Dorothea’ adopts the Philadel- 
phia Exposition of 1876 for the setting of the 
story ; and very pretty it is. The scenes are 
happily chosen and lightly, gracefully sketched, 
with an appreciative sense of the humor in many 
of them ; but for plot and character the book 
amounts to nothing. 

‘Why Frau Frohmann Raised Her Prices’ is 
the first and most entertaining of three short 
stories in Mr. Trollope’s best manner. It is a 
pleasant form of altruism to imagine upon how 
many piazzas it will be read aloud with delight 
this summer. 

‘A Reverend Idol’ is but a lay figure, spite of 
the very strenuous attempt to make it like life. 
All clerical and manly virtues are heaped upon 
it, but all fail to produce reality. The heroine, 
however, is at moments a creature of true flesh 
and blood, and in those moments the author has 
actually succeeded in making her charming, not 
merely saying that she is so. Even in scenes 
which can be nothing but ridiculous, she is, let 
it be frankly admitted, adorable. But the want 
of sustained power, either in description or in 
portrayal of character, makes the book only a 
medley of incongruous elements. The heroine 
is by turns a young ingenue, a Daisy Miller, a 
Dorothea Brooks, or an Angelica Kauffmann. 
Any discrepancies or inconsistencies are of little 
concern to the author, who makes nothing of 





the difficulties of putting high art, woman's 
sphere, the Cooking-School, and “Studies at 
Home” all into one story, besides the soul-per- 
plexities of the clergyman and a proper amount 
of satire upon his feminine admirers. Left to 
themselves in a lonely farm-house on Cape Cod, 
what could these two do but fall in love? Anda 
very pretty idyl it might have made but for the 
necessity for a plot. A most dreadful one it 
turns out to be, and the prudent reader will 
close the book when Mrs. Van Cortlandt, the 
superlatively handsome widow, enters ‘‘ to play 
a Satanic game ” ; for the last that is seen of the 
heroine she is drowning herself, and the last 
that is heard of her the wedding-cards are just 
out, and there is not even the poor satisfaction 
of knowing how the reverend idol justified his 
foolish and cruel mistrust. Such a tale had best 
be left to the dime novelists, who at least under 
stand their trade. The boldest would not ven 
ture such an impossibility as a young girl's going 
without detection from New York to New Or 
leans in man’s attire, with wig, false moustache, 
and seven-shooter, besides the trifling addition 
of a young wife. 

In profound and beautiful contrast is Mr. 
Lathrop’s ‘An Echo of Passion,’ in which a 
woman who might have played this same wicked 
part resists temptation, though sorely tempted 
in herself, and becomes the higher and better 
conscience to the man who loves her, and who is 
loved by her, though both in spite of herself. 
The book would be more telling if it were writ 
ten more simply and heartily. It is weakened 
by a kind of refining which produces not so much 
refinement as thinness. 

‘ Rocky Fork,’ a book with very attractive il 
lustrations, tells the stery of a few summer 
days in a little neighborhood of farmhouses of 
central Ohio long ago. The children are the 
central figures, but there is a due background of 
older people. Though the book has not the ex 
quisite artistic finish which made the little 
‘Hector’ the unique book of last winter, it has 
the same simplicity and sweet homeliness. Very 
rarely has plain, rough country life been so 
faithfully described, It seems usually impossible 
to do it without a tirge of vulgarity, which is 
just what true American country-life escapes 
Some fine fibre in American nature, when close 
to fields and woods and sky, keeps it always 
noble, however rude the exterior. If there is a 
hint toward the end of the book, that refined 
manners are of their nature insincere, it is evi- 
dently a tribute to some supposed prejudice of 
the sort, not out of the writer’s own conviction. 
Her people are all graciously attractive—the 
schoolmaster, with ‘‘sweet severe face under 
iron-gray hair”; Lisa, the guardian of the 
doctor’s motherless children (‘‘comely and im- 
portant, she was a woman with a wholesome 
soul, and they all got on comfortably ”); and the 
great-aunt from the far-off Sharon, to the chil- 
dren ‘‘a rose-leaf lady.” ‘‘She inclined her 
cheek toward the bashful eager little face, and 
Bluebell felt as if she had kissed a white holly- 
hock’s yielding petal.” It is useless to try to 
transplant the children. They must be known 
in their own woods and meadows. Theirs was a 
blessed world of happy ‘‘ make-believes” when 
simple pleasures yet had charms. One bit will 
give the delicate tone in which all this picture of 
primitive life is shaded. A child of nine is wait- 
ing at the bars for the cows : 


“She had called them from the other side of 
the run, with long intonations: ‘Su-kee ! Pi-dey ! 
Ro-see ! Suu-kee !’ Pidey’s bell had tinkled ac- 
companiment, recording their progress on the 
way. Now it dingled-down the opposite hill 
with such a clamor that Bluebell could fancy the 
knock-kneed trot of both cows; and now it 
thumped as they plunged into the run ; then it 
wandered along, pausing over some very sweet 
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bunch of grass, jerking at a mouthful of sweet- 
briar, and finally coming to the bars in perfect 
marching time: ‘te-ding, te-ding, te-ding, a- 
ding, ding.’ Bluebell had never heard an organ 
or an orchestra. She thought that cow-bell in 
the dim landscape, with echoes coming back 
from the hills, the most softening music in the 
world. The sound brought with it a smell of 
roses, of grass after rain, and clover.” 


‘The Rival Heirs’ were Saxon and Norman in 
the years between the battle of Hastings and the 
return from the first crusade. It is a tale for 
the elders in the school-room, and for the purity 
and smoothness of its style it may be com- 
mended to such of them as can stand the horror 
of the deeds of a brutal time. The bare outlines 
which the chronicles furnish have been filled in 
with details almost too real, some of them, in 
their cruelty. The author follows scrupulously 
the lead of such writers as Freeman, and per- 
haps it is his very painstaking which deprives 
his work of the fascination of books confessedly 
far less accurate. The great historical novel, 
like the law, de minimis non curat, while it 
shares with the legend that strange quality of 
being truer than the truth. 

The firm of Henri Meilhac & Ludovic Halévy, 
makers of plays, has finally dissolved, and the 
junior partner has given up the stage. He in- 
tends to devote himself to prose fiction, believing 
that the time is at hand when the French novel- 
ist will be as well remunerated and as highly 
honored as the French dramatist. M. Halévy 
has long been known as a writer of sketches and 
short stories of astonishing point and humor, 
Gathered into three volumes—‘ Madame et Mon- 
sieur Cardinal,’ ‘ Les Petites Cardinal,’ and ‘Un 
Mariage d’Amour’—they have already been 
sold to the extent of more than fifty thousand 
M. Halévy’s first novel had above 
twenty editions—a success remarkable enough 
anywhere, and doubly so in France, where a 
sale of five thousand has been known only at 
long intervals until very recently. All Ameri- 
can readers of ‘ L’Abbé Constantin’ will incline 
to believe that this success is well deserved, for 
it is due to the charming portraits of two Ame- 
rican girls. M. Halévy has joined the group of 
the international novelists, and, although per- 
haps he never heard of Mr. Howells or of Mr. 
James, he is walking in their footsteps and 
working with their tools. One of the authors of 
that personification of feminine Parisianism, 
Froufrou, has now attempted to draw a cousin 
of Lydia Blood and Daisy Miller. Strange to 
say, the attempt is a complete success. Mrs. 
Scott and her sister, Miss Bettina Percival, are 
true Americans—and they are true ladies. It is 
perhaps a tribute to the purity of the American 
character that the story in which these ladies 
play the principal part is not only altogether de- 
lightful, but as innocent as it is interesting. The 
creator of Madame Cardinal has in ‘L’Abbé 
Constantin’ written the healthiest and most 
wholesome French novel since M. About’s ‘ Ro- 
man d’un Brave Homme.’ 

The three books last on our list are all stories 
of Germany, though but two are translations. 
‘From Hand to Hand’ begins, as a certain class 
of German novelists like to do, with the mar- 
riage of the hero and heroine. She is a child, 
and the scene is beside the death-bed of her 
father. The joys and griefs of three generations 
are inwoven in the plot, and all sorts of com- 
plications follow the marriage, under the malign 
influence of the widowed sister-in-law of the 
hero. The book tires, like music when some 
notes, though not exactly discordant or false, 
are too loud. ‘Lottie of the Mill’ is a fair ex- 
ample of another specific type of German novel. 
The impoverished nobleman seeks to restore the 
fallen fortune of his house by the marriage of 
his son to the daughter of the rich paper-maker. 

’ 
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Both these translations are well enough done to 
encourage the hope that we are at last coming 
to really good work in this difficult line. 
‘‘Gems of culture,” however, is a mixed meta- 
phor that is neither good English nor good Ger- 
man. ‘Castle and Town’ elaborates the same 
theme, but in a finer strain. The two books are 
like the same melody arranged by different 
hands. The latter, within its modest limits, is 
singularly well sustained and harmonious. There 
is a Nuremberg episode, which, without delaying 
the action of the story, sets before the reader all 
the charm of that ‘‘ quaint old town of art and 


song.” 


FISHER’S PHYSICS OF THE EARTH’S 

CRUST. 

Physics of the Earth’s Crust. 

Fisher, M.A., F.G.S., ete. 
1881, 


By Rev. Osmond 
Macmillan & Co- 


THE earth is certainly a hot body, which is 
slowly cooling and shrinking. This process has 
been going on since a time at which the surface 
was in a state of fusion, and there is no reason 
to suppose that it will not continue indefinitely. 
Most of the physical influences which have de- 
termined the character of past geological ages 
were dependent upon this general fact, and so 
too will be the future of the globe and of its in- 
habitants. It is conceivable that the earth may 
be solid throughout, or that it may be a melted 
globe surrounded by a solid shell, the ‘“‘crust of 
the earth” ; or that it may be solid at the sur- 
face and at the centre, with a fluid stratum be- 
tween. For the correct reading of the past and 
the future, it is exceedingly important to know 
which of these suppositions is the true one ; to 
which of these conditions we must ascribe the 
distribution of land and sea, the upheaval of 
mountain ranges, earthquakes, volcanoes, the 
score of complete changes in animal and vege- 
table life which have left their traces in the 
sedimentary rocks, and many other striking 
features in the history of the globe. 

The problem of the condition of the earth’s 
interior can be approached in two ways: we 
may inquire what subterranean conditions are 
compatible with the surface phenomena, or study 
the behavior of the globe to other bodies, espe- 
cially to the moon and sun. As long as the 
latter method was neglected it was believed that 
only the supposition of a solid crust floating 
upon a melted globe could account for volcanoes 
and allied evidences of high temperatures, and 
of the presence of melted matter at considerable 
depths. Hopkins was the first to argue, some 
forty years ago, from astronomical grounds, 
that the earth showed a rigidity incompatible 
with an essentially fluid condition. Of late 
years Sir William Thomson has resumed the 
subject from a similar, but somewhat different, 
standpoint ; and still more recently, Mr. G. H. 
Darwin has discussed it by ingenious methods 
of his own. The latter gentlemen have indeed 
shown that a portion of Hopkins’s arguments 
were illusory, but they confirm one another 
fully in pronouncing the globe a rigid body still 
more emphatically than Hopkins. Were the 
interior of the earth fluid, but its crust three 
hundred miles thick, and made of- continuous 
steel, the surface would still, according to Sir 
William Thomson, yield so freely to the deform- 
ing influence of sun and moon that it would 
carry the waters of the ocean up and down with 
it, and there would be no sensible tidal rise and 
fall of water relatively to land. The external 
layer or crust of the earth is therefore sensibly 
rigid. The phenomena of nutation, however, 
prove that the earth is not a rigid shell filled 
with liquid, nor is such a shell physically possi- 
ble. The earth can, therefore, possess such a 
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rigidity as it exhibits only because it is solid 
from the surface downward to a depth so great 
that it cannot be regarded as a shell filled with 
liquid ; or, in other words, the fluid interior, if 
there is one, must be an insignificant portion of 
the whole globe, and lie at a vast distance from 
the surface. 

This seems a strange conclusion when it is con- 
sidered that there are now hundreds of active 
voleanoes, and that the areas of land are few 
and small which do not show that great masses 
of eruptive rocks have poured over them in past 
ages. Then, too, as the thermometer rises one 
degree Fahrenheit for every fifty or sixty feet 
of depth below the surface of the earth, a tem- 
perature must be reached within a hundred miles 
at least equal to that of melted lava. But the 
pressure also increases with the distance from the 
surface, and the temperature necessary to fusion 
increases with the pressure ; so that, as Hopkins 
pointed out, the interior of the earth may be solid 
in spite of being heated much above the point at 
which the same material would melt were the 
pressure no higher than at the surface. In spite 
of the imposing character of volcanic eruptions, 
they may be fed from accumulations of melted 
matter insignificant compared with the size of 
the earth ; and it may be that lava, though in- 
tensely heated, only becomes liquid through 
some local and temporary relief of pressure. It 
is in virtue of an analogous relation that super- 
heated water flashes into steam when a boiler 
bursts and the pressure is relieved. There are 
still other phenomena, such as the crumpling of 
strata attended by horizontal movement, which 
might be explained on the supposition of a fluid 
interior ; but there are few phenomena in nature 
which, taken singly, are susceptible of but one 
explanation, and these are not of that character. 

Geologists have been very reluctant to aban- 
don the theory of a fluid interior, and the Rev. 
O. Fisher maintains that it is necessary to sup- 
pose the surface of the earth a crust floating on 
a liquid substratum. Hopkins, Scrope, Hunt, 
and others, have held similar views, with some 
modification. The thickness of the solid crust 
Mr. Fisher places at twenty to thirty miles ; the 
depth of the substratum he does not state, but 
indicates on page 132 that it must be at least 
something like twenty miles. Mr. Fisher quotes 
Sir William Thomson’s arguments as to the 
rigidity of the earth at some length; but he 
thinks that the tides in the fluid substratum 
‘would not be of the nature of the tides con- 
templated by Sir William Thomson, as affecting 
the entire spheroid, but more nearly analogous 
to the ocean tides.” Mr. Fisher thus allows that 
there must be tides of some sort in the substra- 
tum, and such tides must evidently be waves, 
following the moon lke the oceanic tidal-wave. 
It would seem that the crust floating upon it 
must yield flexibly to such a subterranean tide, 
or else be fractured. Nothing that is known of 
the nature of the earth’s crust indicates that it 
could yield flexibly to a stress of such short du- 
ration in any given direction as that due to the 
moon, and, if it did so, it is more than probable 
that evidences of the fluctuations of the crust 
would already have been perceived. Nonesuch, 
however, have ever been detected. If, on the 
other hand, the crust behaved as a brittle shell, 
the passage of the subterranean tide would be 
marked by phenomena similar to those observed 
in the great oceanic ice-sheets of the arctic re- 
gions. Fissures would form at short distances, 
and these fractures, and the minute dislocations 
which would accompany them and would recur 
at every tide, would keep every portion of the 
earth’s surface in a nearly continuous tremor. 

The retention of the supposed solid nucleus in 
its central position, too, as well as the behavior 
of the crust, requires explanation. None of 
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these points are discussed, or even mentioned, by 
Mr. Fisher, who, having presented Sir William 
Thomson’s views, contents himself with showing 
that it is possible for solid lavas to float upon 
liquid ones, and that Hopkins regarded a fluid 
substratum as a physical possibility. He there- 
fore draws the conclusion that a fluid substra- 
tum may now exist. In a later chapter he shows 
that certain phenomena of the upheaval of moun- 
tain ranges might be conveniently explained by 
the supposition of a fluid substratum, and this 
leads him to pronounce bis bypothesis necessary 
as well as possible. This reasoning is in the 
highest degree unsatisfactory. Mr. Fisher ap- 
pears to suppose that, by assuming the solid nu- 
cleus to reach within, say, forty miles of the 
surface, he satisfies the astronomical conditions. 
But this is far from being the case. The earth 
manifests its rigidity by the behavior of its sur- 
face, and, regarded from that surface, it is a 
rigid body. If any one were to maintain that 
the earth is fluid for a few miles from its centre, 
astronomers might have little to say against the 
hypothesis, though physicists would object. Just 
so the surface of a solid ball, say of steel, might 
behave toward external forces sensibly like that 
of a second similar ball with a small fluid cavity 
at its centre, but assuredly not like a body con- 
sisting of a thin envelope enclosing a fluid in 
which a large solid nucleus was held in suspen- 
sion. This, however, appears to be Mr. Fisher’s 
supposition ; but to establish satisfactorily the ex- 
istence of a fluid substratum, it would be neces- 
sary to show that Hopkins, Thomson, and Dar- 
win are fundamentally in error in their argu- 
ments as to the action of tides and the condi- 
tions of nutation. 

In order to obtain a ‘datum level” from 
which to measure the upheaval and subsidence 
of tracts of the earth’s surface, Mr. Fisher re- 
sorts to a very ingenious expedient. He believes 
the surface of the earth to have been without 
elevations or depressions when the crust first 
solidified; and he argues further that, had the 
crust been perfectly compressible horizontally, 
it would bave remained smooth during contrac- 
tion. The position which the surface of such 
a crust would have occupied forms a very excel- 
lent and natural level from which to measure 
elevations and depressions. If the earth had 
been a solid body through geological time, this 
datum level must nearly correspond with the 
lowest depths of the ocean, and all variations 
from it must be elevations ; while, if the crust 
rests on a fluid substratum, a portion of the pre- 
sent inequalities are to be regarded as depres- 
sions below the datum level. Taking probable 
values for the contraction of cooling rocks, Mr. 
Fisher shows that the amount of shrinking 
which could be supposed to have occurred if 
the earth were solid is greatly insufficient to ac- 
count for the elevations which actually exist. 

This ingenious argument, however, will scarce- 
ly bear examination; for, in spite of Mr. Fisher’s 
assertion that no evidence can be adduced which 
is opposed to the supposition that the crust was 
without inequalities when it first solidified, such 
a supposition will appear to many in the highest 
degree unlikely. The earth is unquestionably a 
mass of heterogeneous materials of greatly dif- 
fering densities. While the globe was still in a 
highly fluid state, an approximate separation 
into concentric layers, arranged according to 
their specific gravity, no doubt occurred ; but 
as the temperature of solidification was ap- 
proached, other physical properties of the con- 
stituents must have come into play. Some sub- 
stances become viscid at much higher tempera- 
tures than others, and there is a great difference 
in the melting-points of various rocks. Layers 
of equal density must therefore have been far 
from uniform in their mobility. As long ago as 





1879, Mr. G. H. Darwin showed (‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ p. 589) that while the earth was 
still somewhat viscous and not perfectly homo- 
geneous, the attraction of the moon must have 
induced wrinkles on its surface, of a form sug- 
gesting the present continental areas ; and he 
strongly inclines to the opinion that the distribu- 
tion of land and water, both on the earth and 
Mars, is attributable to this cause. Though the 
tops of the highest mountains are some ten miles 
above the lowest sea-bot:oms, the elevations and 
depressions of the earth’s surface bear, after all, 
a very small relation to the size of the globe—a 
relation which has been aptly illustrated by 
comparison with the slightly uneven surface of 
an orange. That variations of form of this or- 
der should have occurred on the surface of the 
globe at solidification, dues not seem @ priori 
improbable, even without regard to Mr. Dar- 
win’s argument, and observations have been 
made which tend to confirm such a view histori- 
cally. The regions underlying continents are 
certainly less dense than those beneath the 
ocean, and there must have been a similar dif- 
ference as long as oceans and continents have 
coexisted. There are also strong geological 
grounds for believing that continental areas 
have always been confined to the same regions 
of the globe as at present, and though this does 
not necessarily imply that the inequalities were 
pristine, it at least lends such a supposition con- 
siderable probability. In short, the hypothesis 
of an originally smooth globe requires strin- 
gent proof, while Mr. Fisher assumes it as self- 
evident. 

Many topics of dynamical geology are dis- 
cussed in ‘ Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ for the 
most part by mathematical methods. Some of 
the discussions show great ingenuity, but the 
conclusions are all more or less affected by the 
exceedingly questionable assumptions of a fluid 
substratum and an originally smooth surface. 
Mathematical reasoning is, indeed, the most 
precise form of logic ; but, in dealing with phy- 
sical questions, the premises cannot be mathe- 
matically established, and unless the data of a 
physical argument can be so proved and tested, 
by observation or otherwise, that they may 
fairly be considered as demonstrated, mathe- 
matical reasoning from them is not only tedious- 
ly elaborate, but altogether illusory. 


The Naval War of 1812; or, The History of the 
United States Navy during the last war with 
Great Britain. By Theodore Roosevelt. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

THE War of 1812 was the golden age of naval 

fighting. In it “the art of handling and fight- 

ing the old broadside sailing-frigate in single 
conflict was brought’ by our little Navy *‘to the 
highest point of perfection ever reached.” The 

English nation had achieved a supremacy of the 

sea which has never been equalled before or 

since. The European wars had thrown a large 
part of the carrying trade of the world into Ame 
rican vessels, and built up a great mercantile 
marine. Sucha marine is the best foundation 
for a navalone. In this case our Navy was fos- 
tered by the principal casus Selli—the impress- 
ment of Americans into the English Navy. The 
result was a contest between men of the same 
race—the most web-footed in the world—train- 
ed in the same school, in similar ships, with simi- 
lar weapons, and under officers of similar expe- 
rience and skill. The scenes presented were 
most dramatic, and singularly fitted to affect 
the imagination, They furnished some of its 
best material to the vigorous and vivid genius of 

Cooper, and will live longer in his novels than in 

his more serious narrative. 

The difficulty of reconciling reports and fixing 
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figures relating to our last war takes away from 
our surprise at the same perplexities in events of 
seventy years ago. The passions smouldering 
since the Revolution then burst out afresh, and 
our brilliant and unexpected success made them 
more outspoken on both sides. One result seems 
to have been exaggerations and misstatements, 
sometimes honest and sometimes not, by both 
parties. In this mendacity the Americans must 
yleld the palm. Their case is principally known 
from Cooper's history. His genius for romance 
was too famous for his statements to be received 
literally. The English account is mainly given 
by Brenton and James. To the latter Mr. Roose- 
velt addresses himself with a thoroughness of 
preparation and knowledge like that he praises 
in his naval heroes. While giving full credit to 
his ability and research, he proves him, in more 
than one instance, not only to have made false 
statements, but to have done so intentionally 

One prominent object of this book is the in 
vestigation and correction of such errors. A 
complete accovnt of the naval eveuts of the war 
is given, and their merits considered, The im- 
partiality of the author’s judgments and the the 
roughness with which the evidence its sifted are 
remarkable and worthy of high praise. Log. 
books are consulted to show attention to drill; 
muster-rolls for numbers of combatants; con- 
tracts for descriptions of vessels; reports, and in 
their absence official letters of commanders, for 
evidence on disputed points; and the fullest use 
is made of original records to check collated pub- 
lished accounts. The descriptions of engage- 
ments are clear, sober, and in good taste, and 
from their matter often thrilling. The effect is 
never injured by fine writing, and there is no at 
tempt at the personal element appropriate to 
participants or to the writers of fiction. 

Great attention is paid to determining the re 
lative force of combatants, and the methods 
generally must command assent. Some of the 
assumptions, however, would certainly seem 
violent if carried to extremes. The subject in- 
volves the consideration of numbers of crews 
and guns as well as the calibre and range of the 
latter. Some advantages, like speed and able- 
ness inmanceuvring of ships, discipline and cou- 
rage of crews, skill and ability of officers, ete., 
hardly admit of being expressed in numbers. 
Some peculiarities may be of great value under 
some circumstances, and of none under others, 
The Adams, for instance, is said by tradition 
to have been fastest on one tack, and to have 
once owed her escape from pursuit to getting on 
this in the night. Some ships are relatively 
faster going free, and others on the wind. It is 
manifestly impossible to make a just allowance 
for every advantage. If it were possible, the 
rectified, computed result of every action would 
be a drawn game, with no superiority to either 
side. When so many considerations must be ex- 
cluded it may be questioned whether it is desira- 
ble to attempt any comparison between the rela- 
tive value of long and short-range guns of the 
same calibre. Such a relation may perhaps be 
satisfactory for a particular case, but no more 
admits of a general statement than the relative 
force of a blow andapressure. If the vessel 
with the longer range can choose and keep her 
position, her antagonist can inflict no injury on 
her, and one gun is better than a thousand of 
shorter range. This was the case in the defence 
of the Essex against the Phatbe—the most despe- 
rate in the war. At short range the two classes 
of guns would be nearly equal. It is hardly 
satisfactory, therefore, to assume In any case, 
as Mr. Roosevelt does (though, it must be allow- 
ed, with cautious qualification), that one long- 
range gun is equivalent to two carronades. The 
assumption may help to illustrate a conclusion 
already reached, but it cannot add much to ite 
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conviction. 


In the same way, and for much 
the same reason, the tacit assumption that the 
damage inflicted should bear some proportion to 
the force is fallacious, If the Phaeve had carried 
fewer guns but their range had enabled her to 
keep entirely out of reach of the Essex, the 
damage sbe inflicted might conceivably have 
been no less. It might have been longer in 
inflicting. 

These battles belong to a past era as truly as 
the sea-fights at Sphacteria and Salamis. But 
whatever new modes of destruction science may 
introduce, so long as the race of man survives, no 
higher exhibition of manhood can be made than 
the decks of these little frigates witnessed. The 
true and just descripton of them, freed from dis- 
tortion and falsehood, must always be gratifying 
and stimulating to patriotic pride. But more 
than this, it teaches clearly and emphatically, 
and with an ominous warning, the essential con- 
ditions, slow of growth but indispensable, on 
which naval supremacy in all ages depends, and 
without which it is hopeless. The best ships of 
their class and time, with the best machinery 
and all material preparation; the best drilled and 
disciplined crews, taken from an apprenticeship 
in a flourishing mercantile marine ; and the 
most experienced, accomplished, and able com- 
manders, are the requisites. With these in per- 
fection a navy inconsiderable in size made itself 
dreaded and famous. Without these the more 
numerous a navy the more it invites disaster. 


Victor Hugo and His Time. By Alfred Barbou. 
Translated from the French by Ellen E. 
Frewer. Harper & Bros. 1882. S8vo, pp. 275. 

M. Barsov is a bigh-priest of the Hugo cult. 

He tells the tale of his hero’s career with 

unflagging eulogy. In his youth Hugo was 

a “sublime infant,” in his manhood he was 

a marvel, in his old age he is a wonder. 

The bare facts of Hugo’s life are given here 

with sufficient accuracy, but M. Barbou is 

plainly lacking in the critical faculty. In his 
eyes, any one who praises, or has praised, Hugo 
is a distinguirhed writer of sound views ; while 
any one who has detected any of Hugo’s colossal 
defects is either foolish or knavish. We pass by 

Gustave Planche, but the author’s treatment of 

Sainte-Beuve (see pp. 111 and 134) is inexcusable, 

and only atoned for by his unlucky quotation of 

a remark of Sainte-Beuve’s made in 1825, to the 

effect that Hugo’s ‘“‘egotism was unbounded,” 

and that he “‘ recognized no existence outside of 
bis own.” 

In its present form, this is an enlarged and 
copiously illustrated edition of an earlier and 
simpler biography of Hugo published three or 
four years ago. An American translation of 
the original book was issued in Chicago a year 
ago. The present translation is by an English 
lady, and is very bad indeed. It is dull and 
heavy, to begin with, and then it is inaccurate. 
“ Editeur” is rendered “ editor” (p. 68) instead 
of ‘‘ publisher”; and “‘ couplets ” is transliterated 
as “couplets” (p. 214) instead of ‘‘ songs,” ete. 
‘*Féerie” is turned into “‘ pantomime” (p. 119), 
and we are told that among Hugo’s unpublished 
dramatic MSS. is ‘“‘a pantomime, ‘La Forét 
Mouillée,’ in which trees and flowers are made 
to talk””—surely an odd thing for a pantomime. 
The illustrations are of very varying value. 
Some, like the drawing of Cromwell on horseback 
at the head of his troopers (p. 83), not only depict 
no scene in M. Barbou’s book, but have a very 
remote connection with any work of Hugo's. 
Others, like the views of the different houses 
Hugo has lived in, are more appropriate and 
useful, although the prioting is so cold and harsh 
that even when the woodcuts are good in them- 
selves they fail to please. Quite the most inte- 
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resting feature of the book is the number of en- 
gravings of Victor Hugo’s own drawings, from 
the chicken in the eggshell, which typifies the 
‘*nonsense I wrote before I was born,” to the 
dark and striking profile of a ‘‘ Castle on the 
Rhine,” signed in bold letters almost as tall as 
the towers of the castle, and dated 1866. To 
Americans, perhaps, the most curious sketch is 
the shadowy scaffold and the hanging figure of 
John Brown, athwart which fall a few rays of 
the coming dawn. 


Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. A new and thoroughly 
revised edition. Edited by Andrew Findlater, 
M.A., LL.D. London and Edinburgh: W. & 
R. Chambers. 1882. 

HAVING delivered himself on English science, as 
being amply sufficient in itself, Dr. Johnson 
proceeded to pronounce that “the more airy 
and elegant studies of philology and criticism 
have little need of any foreign help.” And he also 
satisfied himself that ‘‘ we know nothing of the 
scanty jargon of our barbarous ancestors.” If, 
then, between his easily avoidable ignorance of 
Anglo-Saxon—ignorance going so far as to de- 
scribe its unknown subject-matter as a “scanty 
jargon ”"—and his limited conception and frivo- 
lous estimate of philology, his Dictionary, in its 
etymological department, is seen to be a mise- 
rable failure, such a result is only what was to 
be expected. But his were days when philology 
was as yet in its stammering infancy. Of Anglo- 
Saxon, and equally of the numerous other lan- 
guages from which our own is derived, we are 
now able to speak with a confidence which was 
impossible in any past age. Indeed, English 
etymology has already matured into a science 
to which, considering its essential character, 
there adheres, on the whole, but very little un- 
certainty. To present, in a book that can com- 
fortably be held in the hand, an English diction- 
ary aiming at once to define and to etymologize, 
is an enterprise which has the merit of novelty. 
The convenient manual published by the 
Messrs. Chambers, while not pretending to 
original research, has laid under contribution 
many, and indeed most, of the latest and 
most accredited sources of relevant materials, 
and has utilized them with sound judgment. 
Here and there, to be sure, it leaves a blank 
which is readily supplied, as in the case of 
cockroach, metamorphosed, pretty certainly, 
from the Portuguese caroucha, *‘chafer.” And 
it might have done better than repeat the ab- 
surdity, ‘‘ topsi’ to’er way, corr. of ‘ topside the 
other way,’” quoted by Mr. Wedgwood, and 
previously quoted by Dr. Richardson, in eluci- 
dation of topsy-turvy—an expression whose 
earliest discovered form, toppe over terve, or 
‘*top overthrown,” helps us toward top set turve, 
as presumably the immediate predecessor of the 
corruption now in vogue. Among the miscel- 
laneous contents of the serviceable appendix to 
the volume are a list of prefixes and suffixes, 
explanations of the names of places, words and 
phrases from Latin, Greek, etc., and many other 
particulars, in search of which one must ordi- 
narily have recourse to such a quarto as Wor- 
cester’s or Webster's. 





Schiller und Goethe im Urtheile ihrer Zeitge- 
nossen. Zeitungskritiken, Berichte und Noti- 
zen Schiller und Goethe und deren Werke 
betreffend, aus den Jahren 1773-1812, gesam- 
melt und herausgegeben von Julius W. Braun. 
Erste Abtheilung. Schiller. Erster Band, 1781- 
1793, Zweiter Band, 1794-1800, Leipzig: Bern- 
hard Schlicke ; New York: L. W. Schmidt. 


THIs laborious compilation, already briefly de- 
scribed by us on its arrival in this country, is 





the first of a series designed to include all con- 
temporary German criticism cf the writings of 
Schiller, Goethe, and Lessing. The first two 
volumes contain nearly three hundred notices of 
Schiller, and a third volume will be necessary 
to complete the references to his works, 
This is a valuable contribution to the literary 
history of the time. Of greater worth than the 
criticisms themselves, is the insight which is 
given into the condition of German thought 
and judgment at the close of the last century. 
The comparisons made with French and English 
authors serve to illustrate the popular estimate 
of the different writers of the time. The criti- 
cisms, which are faithfully reproduced in the 
original language and orthography, have been 
drawn from the multitude of journals and tran- 
sient publications of the day. The files of long- 
forgotten newspapers in the great libraries of 
Germany have been carefully searched. As to 
the thoroughness with which this has been done, 
there can be no question. If we compare the 
list of notices of any single work with the most 
comprehensive bibliographies, like those of 
Gideke and Wenzel, we find much that has not 
been previously mentioned. 

The personal references to the life and charac- 
ter of Schiller are fewer than we should have 
wished: such as do occur are incidental in notices 
of his works. The criticisms which Schiller’s 
earliest writings encountered, reveal the general 
condition of the public mind more clearly than 
any biographer has yet portrayedit. The present 
judgment of the ‘‘ Robbers” would differ little 
from the estimate of the acutest contemporary 
criticism. Schiller’s great merit was recognized 
from the first ; at the same time, his unbridled 
license, his inflated style, his rudeness of expres- 
sion and provincialisms in language, were clear- 
ly seen. The moral tendency of such writings, 
their effect upon public taste and reverence for 
law, were sharply questioned. In all these re- 
views the backwardness of German literature is 
frankly admitted and deplored, Germany is 
said to be two hundred years behind England 
in literary culture. The foreign, artificial cha- 
racter of the writings of the best German au- 
thors was frankly confessed. We observe, how- 
ever, that Lessing’s criticisms had begun to pre- 
vail in literary judgment, and that his dramatic 
works were seen to possess a natural and truly 
national character. It was many months after 
the publication of the ‘‘ Robbers” before Schil- 
ler was generally known as the author. The 
influence of the play is shown by its im- 
mediate and universal popularity. In Swa- 
bia and Bavaria it was performed in booths, in 
the smallest country villages. Its effect upon 
the young was such that numerous bands of 
schoolboys organized for a career of robbery, 
murder, and incendiarism. The Literatur- und 
Theater-Zeitung of Berlin says, curiously, that 
during the performance of the ‘‘ Robbers” in 
Leipzig, robbery in the theatre and in the city 
was so great that the magistrates privately for- 
bade the repetition of the play. 

The parts of this collection which have the 
greatest present interest are those which relate 
to Schiller’s earliest and latest works. Those 
which contain the current criticisms of the suc- 
cessive numbers of the Thalia, and of Schiller’s 
numerous translations, are of less importance. 
The general verdict of praise began with Schil- 
ler’s historical works. His brilliant style and 
attractive generalizations, so diferent from the 
prevailing manner, won hearty admiration, and 
foreign recognition increased his popularity at 
home. Of the many reviews, those written by 
Schlegel and Wieland, as well as some whose 
authorsbip can no longer be traced, have a per- 
manent value. On the publication of the 
‘‘Xenien” in the Musenalmanach for 1797 
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Schiller’s name was joined in public notice with 
that of Goethe. The memorable controversy 
which resulted from this attack upon the whole 
army of German scribblers and pedants is 
vividly recalled in these pages. The work con- 
tains not only criticisms of the ‘‘ Xenien,” but 
reviews of the ‘‘ Anti-Xenien” as well. Many 
new facts regarding this contest are revealed. 
While the presentation of all existing criti- 
cisms has been made with the greatest care, occa- 
sionally a more extended knowledge on the part 
of the editor would have increased the value of 
his work. 

The source of each article is given when its 
contents clearly reveal the authorship, or when 
investigation has succeeded in determining it. 
The chronological arrangement is followed 
throughout the book, all reviews being grouped 
under the date of their appearance. Hence 
notices of the same work are often separated by 
several years. ‘‘Fiesco” was reviewed upon its 
publication in 1783, and was noticed at intervals 

. until 1788. A considerable part of the first vol- 
ume is taken up with notices of the representa- 
tions of Schiller’s plays upon the stage. Many 
of these have little value, but are perhaps neces- 
sary to afford a complete view of the reception 
of his works. The insertion of the article upon 
the execution of the Abbé Frick at Strassburg is 
scarcely justifiable, as it has nothing to do with 
Schiller, while that upon the condition of the 
German stage in 1789, from the Weimar Journal 
des Luxus und der Moden, is an interesting con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the dramatic art 
and actors of the time. The signature to the 
articles from the Kosmopolit should be “ H. 
K—t, in H.” An alphabetical index, with the 
sources of each review, would be a useful addi- 
tion to the work. 





Sache, Leben, und Feinde. 

Leipzig. 1882. ‘Pp. 434. 
TuIs is announced as the author’s chief work, 
and key to all his writings. It is accompanied 
by a portrait and autograph, is essentially 
autobiographical, and contains indications 
that the blind author of the ‘Philosophy of 
Reality’ is taking final leave of his public at 
the early age of forty-eight. After a long course 
at the University, where he devoted himself 
to jurisprudence, national economy, philosophy, 
physics, and mathematics, Diihring began to 
lecture as Docent in Berlin in 1863. His literary 
productivity was great, and his ‘Critical His- 
tory of the General Principles of Mechanics,’ his 
best work, published anonymously, obtained the 
first prize, with extremely flattering character- 
izations, from the University of Gdottingen. 
Meanwhile, lack of funds, failing eyesight, 
want of recognition, and especially of promo- 
tion, and the democratic drift of his morbidly 
accented personality, gradually embittered his 
temper, until at last the authorities of the Uni- 
versity deemed it advisable to depose him, after 
he had served for the very long period of four- 
teen years as Privat-Docent. Disparagement of 
Helmholtz was made the special occasion of this 
action. Hundreds of students petitioned, not 
only in Berlin, but in other universities, that he 
might be allowed to remain; mass meetings 
were held, and circulars distributed, and peti- 
tions signed; but all in vaiv. Since then, and 
especially in this volume, Diihring has dipped 
his pen in gall. In the autobiography his teach- 
ers in the University are denounced by name as 
“grossly ignorant,” ‘‘intriguing,” jealous, pla- 
giarizing, etc. ; his physicians are coarse and un- 
discriminating, his colleagues in the faculty are 
plotting against him, friends are false, and ene- 
mies bitter and unwearied. 

In the antumn of 1879, Diihring found in his 
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morning papers a notice of his own death, which, 
he says, he held it undignified to refute ; so that 
during the next few weeks, while quite well and 
seeing his friends as usual, he read a score or 
two of necrological notices, most of which were 
of no very flattering nature. His enemies assert 
that he gave occasion to the report himself, in 
order to aid the sale of his bcoks by notoriety, 
and perhaps to find out his true friends. Con- 
gressman Kelley, prevented by false reports of 
illness and absence from Berlin from visiting 
him, printed these reports in the Philadelphia 
Times during the summer of the same year, 
where they were later denied by Diihring with 
great vigor. The latter, not long after, received 
$1,000, bequeathed him by Carey, whose disciple 
he had long professed himself. Through one of 
his agents, Bismarck requested Dibhring to pre- 
pare a treatise in answer to the question, what 
the Government should do for workingmen. 
Two years afterward this treatise, which the 
Government did not formally notice, was pub- 
lished as the production of the agent. Dihring’s 
polemic against the Jews and Social-Democrats 
has been quite as bitter as against the profes- 
sors, and, finally, his religious opinions are not 
unlike those of Feuerbach ; so that his enemies 
are as those of Ishmael, while his tongue is the 
tongue of Thersites. 

He has certainly pointed out, though with 
vast exaggerations, real defects in the present 
organization of university life and society. If 
he should really come to America, as he once 
told the writer he intended when he had silenced 
the guns of all his enemies, we can hardly think, 
handicapped as he is with morbid egotism and 
the most radical positivism, that he would im- 
prove upon his present condition, which he here 
details with such painful fulness, 


Our Ride Through Asia Minor. By Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson. With map. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 8vo. Pp, xix.-400, 


ONCE more we have the picture of the desola- 
tion wrought by Turkish misrule which all re- 
cent travellers in the unhappy lands still subject 
to the Porte have drawn. The few remaining 
forests are fast disappearing under the torch of 
the incendiary. Fruit trees are cut down in 
mere wantonness by Circassians, the scourge of 
the land. Roads, even between important cities, 
are so neglected as to be almost impassable for 
beasts of burden. The people, stricken with 
frequently recurring famines, are fast disap- 
pearing, deserted villages and towns in ruins 
being the incidents of every day’s journey. 
Eastern Asia Minor, at least, is becoming an un- 
inhabitable wilderness, chiefly because of the 
hopeless ‘“‘ weakness and corruption” of the 
Government. Mrs. Scott-Stevenson’s testimony 
on this point is the more trustworthy since she 
and her husband are Jingoes of the extremest 
type, and lose no opportunity of lauding the 
“‘poor, down-trodden Turk, abused and robbed 
by every one,” and denouncing ‘‘ that incarna- 
tion of organized hypocrisy and injustice, of 
brute force and cruelty—the Russian Govern- 
ment and the Russian people.” Her husband, 
an English Army officer holding an official posi- 
tion in Cyprus, puts these two questions to 
“every man who applies to him for enlistment 
—first, if he was willing to serve the Queen? 

then if he was ready to fight the Rus- 
sians?” It is hardly necessary to add that our 
author has a most cordial dislike for the Chris- 
tian population of the country through 
which she travelled, attributing to them every 
mean and evil quality, while the missionaries 
seem to be doing more harm than good. The 
devotion of lives spent in the endeavor to lifta 
little of their burden of misery from this 








wretched people, and latterly in strenuous efforts 
to rescue them from starvation, goes for nothing 
in her eyes since they have fearlessly exposed 
the barbarities of Turkish rulers, Perhaps it is 
to emphasize her distrust of them and her con- 
tempt for “ our fellow-Christians” that she al- 
ways spells Bible with a little b. 

The first part of her ride, taken in the spring 
of 1880, was over familiar ground, and it is only 
when the mountain range separating Northern 
Syria from Asia Minor is crossed, and Tarsus is 
reached, that we feel any interest in it. From 
this place her route lay directly through the 
famous Cilician gates. In the narrowest part 
** the pass can hardly be more than twenty-four 
feet wide. The rock had evidently been cut 
through, for in many places one can easily trace 
the marks of the mason’s chisel and hammer.” 
Kaisariyeh, ‘the filthiest and most ruined city 
we had yet entered,” and yet rich and prosper 
ous as compared with most of the towns of Ar 
menia, was the northernmost limit of her journey. 
Much more interesting was Urgub, with its 
numerous cave houses, formerly the abode of 
early Christian anchorites. They are very 
numerous, and in many cases have no visible 
means of approach, ‘* being cut in galleries along 
the face of the rock, from two to three hundred 
feet above the ground.” The most attractive 
part of the journey, however, proved to be the 
visit to Koniah, the ancient Iconium. Here is 
the church and college of the Mevlevi dervishes, 
“the richest and most powerful sect in Turkey.” 
The floor of the dancing chamber 
** was of polished oak, and overhead hung a net- 
work of silver wires, on which were fastened 
thousands of glass lamps of every conceivable 
shape, form, and color. The effect was most 
beautiful. There were gems of Venetian work 
among them that collectors would willingly give 
thousands of pounds for. I havenever seen such 
a variety. Delicate glasses from Venice so thin 
that one was almost afraid to breathe near them: 
some with coats-of-armsand designs engraved on 
them so minutely that it required a magnifying- 
glass to make them out; some with stems, others 
with handles, a few with lips or flowers—every 
color was represented, and the value of the col- 
lection must be enormous. I saw Bohemian 
glass in ruby color and deep blue; opaque Per- 
sian glasses and iridescent vases that had been ex- 
humed from some ancient tombs.” 


Mrs. Scott-Stevenson gives a very animated 
account of a performance of the whirling der- 
vishes, which was extemporized for her benefit 
in the kitchen of the monastery. Very graphic, 
too, are her pictures of the scenes in her night 
ride over the Taurus, and of the lovely valleys 
lying between the mountains and the sea. Ata 
little fishing-port her ride ended. Her book 
gives a fairly trustworthy and readabie descrip- 
tion of a country but little visited. It is marred, 
however, at times by a lack of womanly re- 
serve, and by a certain childish petulance which 
she evidently mistakes for vivacity., 


The Young Nimrods Around the World. 
Thomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 
Bros. 


By 
Harper & 


COLONEL KNOX carries his military training 
into the composition of bis books, Though 
dashing, bold, and brilliant, he rigidly adheres 
to the well-known maxims of the art of war. 
He secures a base of supplies, collects ample 
matériel, and, when he has his troops well 
drilled, showily clothed, and armed with the 
most improved weapons, enters upon a cam- 
paign whose only limits are those of the globe 
itself. In his latest enterprise, ‘The Young 
Nimrods,’ he plainly shows that time has in no 
way quenched within him the ardor of the war- 
rior. In command of his gallant httle army, be 
captures the mines ofjthe West, whence he ad- 
vances upon San Francisco, This city falls an 
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easy prey to his dashing assault. Here he trans- 
forms his troops into horse marines, and takes 
possession of a ship of war, the Albatross. 
vessel is one of the extraordinary craft of which 
our Navy is composed ; for to-day, on board of 
her, he is at the North Pole, to-morrow in 
Africa, and with equal celerity in South Ame- 
rica and Asia, stopping between times to explore 
the bottom of the sea, or touching en passant at 
New York to describe the life on board the nau- 
tical school-ship St. Mary’s. Sated with victory 
and success, the Colonel ultimately disbands 
his army of veterans and seeks retirement 
wherein to develop plans—possibly for an expe- 
dition to the moon. 

The confidence of Colonel Knox has been 
somewhat abused by the topographical engineer 
attached to the expedition. For example, at 
page 92, what purports to be a view of the 
“principal street of Realejo” is in fact the 
“*Calle Real Leon,” at least thirty miles from 
Realejo ; at page 230, ‘‘shore of the Bay of Fon- 
is a view down the coast near Realejo. 
There are several cases of this kind. Summary 
punishment should be inflicted upon this officer. 
The Colonel might with advantage exerc’ >.9 
closer supervision over his adjutant-ge 
Evidently this functionary writes up the : 
while his chief is snatching a few minutes 
much-needed rest. He avails himself of this op- 
portunity to pad the Colonel’s book with expe- 
riences related by other writers. The most alert 
and astute military man is sometimes betrayed 
by unworthy members of his staff, and Colonel 
Knox should look to it that no question should 
arise impugning his veracity—a point upon 
which a soldier is peculiarly sensitive. ‘The 
Young Nimrods Around the World,’ notwith- 
standing the shortcomings of these two subordi- 
nates, contains a great store of valuable infor- 
mation, given in an agreeable way, and graphi- 
cally aided by a large number of illustrations, 
many of which possess uncommon merit. 
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parts of the world. 
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OT/CE.-- The First National 


Bank of Woodstock, located at Woodstock, in 
the State of Illinois, ia closing up its affairs. 
All noteholders and others, creditors of said Associa- 
tiem, De Lp ay hereby pny! - —_ the = 
and other claims against S80Cc! ‘or paym 
JOHN J. MURPAY, Cashier. 
Dated April 30, 1882. 








HE FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK OF MILWAUKEE, 
No. 2,715, 
Has been orypnines zed (and is in full o nttce) to take the 
place of the t National Bank of Milwaukee, No. 64, 
now in liquidation, as appears by the following 


NOTICE: 

The First National Bank of ane ag oy located in Mil- 
waukee, in the State of Wisconsin, is closing up its 
affairs. All note-holders and other creditors of said 
Association are therefore pd meny ky ene to present the 
notes and other claims e Association for pay- 


ment. 
Dated June 1, 1882, H. H. CAMP, Cashier. 


OTICE. $i ita oS rome Na- 


tional yb Youngstown, | Lp 

town, in ho Btore of sg ye is cloning 
affairs. All a. AH, and other creditors Peal ia 
Association are therefore hereby no’ a the 
none and other claims against the Association for pay- 


men 
WM. H. BALDWIN, Cashier. 
Younastown, O., May 15, 1882. 


0. 2,693.—The above Bank, No. 3, into liquida 
yon om sosoans of ie 9 mation 6 "Ohio Now 60% 
rs' o wn. 0. oO. 
with a a capital of Srn.ote and surpl F y bon 


anized, an 
si and Desi VM. HL. Busincas May 1 ini Cashier. 
_ Younestown, O., May 16, 1882. 
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